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‘tangely to Rangoon 


Hughes stauds for leadership 


From the Rangely Field in the Rockies .. . one of 
the highest drilling operation elevations in the 
world... to the low, monsoon swept tropical jungle 
oil fields of Burma, a ‘‘world away’’, HUGHES 
ROCK BITS are the choice of drillers by seven 


to one!! 


Since 1909 when the first HUGHES Rock Bit 
revolutionized the oil drilling industry, Hughes’ 
has maintained constant leadership the world over! 
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Vigilant research and unending scientific develop- 
ment by HUGHES’ Engineers have answered the 
ever increasing demand for constantly deeper 
drilling in the world’s oil fields. The fact that no 
sedimentary rock formation yet encountered has 
failed to yield to the drilling prowess and efficiency 
of HUGHES Rock Bits is a justly deserved tribute 
to the ‘‘engineered solution’’ which has made and 
kept the name HUGHES the world standard of the 
drilling industry! 
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WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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22 tires carry sugar 
for 8 million cups of coffee 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


H™ goes a load of 42 tons of 
sugar — enough to sweeten more 
than 8,000,000 cups of coffee. The 
next day this big truck-trailer unit 
may be assigned to haul a 45-ton 
power shovel across miles of unpaved 
Arizona desert — or to move a house- 
high transformer to a new location. 

Each haul may involve special 
strains on the 22 tires. In one case it’s 
extra-heavy loads, in another it’s un- 
ag roads, and in a third it may be 
eat. 


In order to build tires which work 


well under all types of conditions such 
as those described, and to keep a con- 
stant check on product performance, 
B.F.Goodrich established a field en- 
gineering department. These engineers, 
reporting direct to the B.F.Goodrich 
technical division, cover the 48 states, 
check truck and bus fleets, report con- 
stantly on tire service, find out what 
is required from users, make sugges- 
tions to the factory for modifications 
of tire construction. 

More than 1400 tires are under test 
at a given time. Altogether these en- 


gineers check more than 228 million 
tire miles annually. 

This field engineering service is a 
typical example of the continuing 
B.F.Goodrich research program. It is 
another reason why you can be sure 
of the latest improvements, the high- 
est quality when you buy, or specify, 
B.F.Goodrich tires. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tis , 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Employment. Seasonal expansion, in 
farm employment and a slight rise in non- 
farm work brought to 56,000,000 the 
number of persons employed in March. 
Farm employment totaled approximately 
7,250,000 persons, as compared with about 
6,900,000 in February. About 48,800,000 
persons were working in nonfarm jobs in 
March, slightly more than in February. 
Census Bureau said the unemployed in 
March numbered 2,300,000, or slightly 
under the February level. 


Cotton. Department of Agriculture or- 
dered tighter controls on cotton trading 
following the investigation into the break 
in the cotton market last October. The 
limit on speculative positions in cotton fu- 
tures is reduced to 30,000 bales on any one 
cotton market, as against the present limit 
of 210,000 bales. The order is effective 
May 10. Export-Import Bank extended a 
$7,000,000 credit to Hungary for financing 
purchase of raw cotton in the U.S. 


Tires. Manufacturers were given permis- 
sion to vroduce white-sidewall tires with- 
out limit for the first time since Dec. 7, 
1941. Manufacture of white-sidewall tires 
was prohibited during wartime to speed 
output of standard tires. About 19,500,000 
tires were produced during the first three 
months of 1947, highest output on record. 


Surplus vehicles. Prices of used cars, 
trucks and trailers held by the War Assets 
Administration were reduced 10 per cent. 
WAA said the reduction was made to meet 
new market conditions. A large volume of 
sales in recent months has reduced the 
surplus-vehicle inventory to approxir:*te- 
ly 58,000 units, less than 75 days’ supply 
at the current disposal rate. Additional 
surplus vehicles are expected in the future, 
WAA noted, and the 10 per cent price 
reduction is one of several steps taken to 
keep sales moving fast. 


Meat subsidy. Plans for recovering 
meat-subsidy payments paid or due on 
the meat inventory held by packers last 
October 14 were announced by Recon- 
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struction Finance Corp. Small operators 
with minor quantities of meat in inven- 
tory on October 14 will not have to repay 
any subsidy allowances where they can 
prove the size of their operations. The 
necessary papers are being distributed to 
these small operators now. Packers who 
killed more than 500,000 pounds of live- 
stock during May, June and September, 
1946, were offered the choice of foregoing 
their September and October subsidies, 
or accounting in detail for inventories as 
of Oct. 14, 1946, according to detailed 
schedules to be provided in the future. 


Public lands. Rules governing use of 
public lands were eased to encourage 
greater production of chemical fertilizers. 
Any one applicant may now prospect for 
potassium, a major fertilizer ingredient, 
ou a maximum of 40,960 acres of public 
domain. The former limit was 15,360 acres. 
The former rules reserved for the Govern- 
ment the right to buy one fourth of the 
potassium produced. This right is now 
limited to one tenth the production. 


School lunch. The House approved an 
appropriation of $6,000,000 to carry the 
school-lunch program through the rest of 
this school year. Supporters of the program 
promised a fight in the Senate to raise the 
amount to $10,000,000. Opponents argued 
that States and municipalities had money 
enough to pay all school-lunch costs, but 
their attempt to stop participation by the 
Federal Government was defeated by a 
bipartisan vote of 128 to 110. 


Victory Medals. Distribution of the 
World War II victory medal to approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 veterans was announced. 
War Department said it would start mail- 
ing out the medals to army veterans this 
week, which is Army Week, April 6 to 12. 
Navy Department also plans to start dis- 
tribution of the medal to the 3,750,000 
officers and men who served in the Navy 
and Marines. The Victory Medal is award- 
ed to every individual who served honor- 
ably in the armed forces between Dec. 7, 
1941, and Dec. 31, 1946. 
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Leaders of Today 


...and Tomorrow 



































., GroRGE WASHINGTON’S day, men who 
have been “first in war” have tended to be 


“first in peace.” 

It is not surprising, then, to find in the 
ranks of the American Legion a preponder- 
ance of men who are outstanding leaders in 
their fields of endeavor today. 

Three million thinking World War II vet- 
erans have already joined the ranks of the 
American Legion—these men are the poten- 
tial leaders of tomorrow. 

Only in the American Legion do you find 
this unique membership composed of men 
who have gone places plus men who are go- 
ing places. 






MEYER KESTNBAUM 





President of Hart Schaffner & Marx. In 1917- 
18, Lieutenant, 111th U.S. Infantry, 28th Di- 
vision. Purple Heart awarded for wounds 
incurred in the Oise-Aisne offensive. Shortly 
after leaving the service, Mr. Kestnbaum 
joined James A. Shannon Post of the 
American Legion, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





In the Hart Schaffner & Marx Company are more 
than 300 veterans of World War II. From these 
young men will come the leaders of tomorrow. 


Only in The American Legion Magazine— 
the general magazine of the Legion’s 3.800.000 
members—do you find a readership made up 
of the best that two generations of American 
manhood has to offer. 


3,000,000 
Circulation 


—ALL MEN! 








LEADS AMONG THE LEADERS OF TODAY...AND TOMORROW 































How to make a muscle 


Our young friend has growing 
pains. He yearns to bulge a bicep. 
Although he doesn’t know it, he’s 
quite a man for his age — holds his 
own on the playground and in the 
classroom. And at the dinner table. 

In wealth of food resources, this 
is a fortunate country. 

But using those resources—mak- 
ing the most of them—is where 
America shows up best. We have 
good foods because we’ve learned 
more about how to grow and proc- 
ess, pack, ship and store them. 

Another reason this is the best 
nourished nation is because we’ve 
taken foods apart, isolated their 
vital elements and ‘applied this 


knowledge to feeding babies, grow- 
ing children, mothers, workers 
everywhere. 

National Dairy has had a large 
share in the progress of this country 
in foods, particularly in dairy 
products like milk, cheese, butter 
and ice cream. Some of the foods 
you'll eat today will bear the 
National Dairy labels shown on this 
page. 

Many of the new foods you'll eat 
tomorrow will bear these labels, 
too. There is much progress still 
to be made in feeding America’s 
millions. And National Dairy lab- 


oratories are dedicated to this 


endlessly important job. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prot: 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 


and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 


of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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To get things in a little more perspective at this time of change: 

The dollar soon will start to gain in value after losing value so long. 

A dollar that now is a 65-cent dollar compared with prewar is likely to be- 
come about a 75-cent dollar over the next year or So. 

Dollars in postwar, however, are unlikely for many years to regain their 
prewar value. Dollars, in other words, will not go as far as before the war. 

The dollar, even so, is very good and is to get better in buying power. 

Inflation of most prices is nearing an end, and, as inflation burns out, 
the dollar becomes worth more to its owner. Dollars have been very much worth 
having even during the inflation and will be more so during any deflation. 





Dollar values, in shifting, will vary according to things wanted. 

Rent for tenants, as an example, is often to cost more dollars. Value of 
the rent dollar will go down for the tenant as rents rise. 

A_new house, however, may cost 30 per cent fewer dollars a year from now. 

A car is likely to cost a few dollars less next year than this. The car 
dollar, however, probably will not regain anything like its prewar value. 

Food dollars will go much further six months from now than now. 

Sugar, however, among foods, is going to cost more later in the year. 

A man's suit may cost more, too, not less. The dollar in terms of woolen 
goods goes further than most other dollars. Dollars paid for cotton goods are 
likely, however, to gain in value as prices of those goods sag. 

Everything considered, the dollar is to become more worth having. 

















Who gets the most dollars is a matter due for change, too. 

Farmers are getting a record number of dollars just now, but dollars are 
probably to flow less freely to farms late in 1947 and in 1948. 

Investors are to get about as many dollars, with each dollar worth more. 

Wage earners individually will very often get more dollars as the year 
wears on, due to increases in hourly rates of pay. 

Unemployed, however, will become more numerous and have fewer dollars. 
se and Salaried persons often will get more dollars of pay, will tend to have more 














y prot: secure jobs than wage earners, and will get greater value per dollar. A turn 
ase for from inflation to mild deflation will help salaried groups. 

oduts Self-employed, storekeepers, doctors, lawyers, others often will have fewer 
eae dollars of income as things tighten up, but dollars will go farther. 

;on the 


Tax cuts may leave many people with a few more dollars this year. 

Taxes even after cuts, however, are to take away far more dollars from in- 
come of individuals than they took before the war. 

At $2,500 of income, a married man, two dependents, will pay about as much 
tax after cuts, in proportion to income, as a man paid with $10,000 of income in 
>) 1939. He will pay as much as a man with $25,000 of income paid in 1929. 

g At $5,000 of income, a man will pay in tax, after cuts, as big a per cent of 
his income in 1947 as a man with $25,000 paid in 1939. That will be as big a per 
tY cent of income going for tax as a man with $50,000 paid in 1929. 

ON 
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a man with $50,000 paid in 1939, or that one of $100,000 paid in 1929. 

That assumes a full 20 per cent cut in tax compared with 1946. Taxes are 
unlikely to be cut more than 10 per cent this year and may not be cut at all. 
Taxes, at best, will go on taking many more dollars than in prewar. 

Tax base, now $500 for single persons, will remain broad. Tax rates will 
remain much above prewar, although they will gradually decline. 
You get on page 14 the story of what taxes do to your income. 


War is not likely to return to upset dollar values in years just ahead. 

War scares may cause temporary flurries, but war isn't in the cards. 

Postwar deflation of prices, not war inflation, is to be expected. 

Deflation, however, is not likely to be severe, is more likely to bring 
prices back into some balance so that real postwar prosperity can follow. 

Dollars during real postwar prosperity will be at least 75-cent dollars in 
relation to the prewar 100-cent dollars. The history of postwar periods for U.S. 
show that dollar values have increased gradually. 

A stable dollar will be desired by U.S. as a stable pound sterling has 
always been desired by Britain, as world leadership in trade moves this way. 








Europe obviously is to remain divided for a long time to come. 

U.S. definitely is making up its mind to oppose expansion by Russia. A 
unanimous Senate committee vote on aid to Greece-Turkey shows that. 

Russia just as definitely is to try to keep what she has. 

A basis for returning Europe to its prewar status with commerce and ideas 
and people relatively free to move unhampered up to the old borders of Russia is 
not being found and is not likely to be found any time soon. 

All that George Marshall, for U.S., has done in Moscow is to cut through the 
words and point up the issues that still divide U.S.-Britain from Russia. 


Germany is to be given a chance to start recovery in its western half. 

Italy is getting some aid and will get more to revive its industry. 

Western Europe, generally, is to start stirring back toward normal during 
months just ahead. Output is reviving rapidly in France. Great Britain is to show 
big gains in output and trade. A decision to put Germany back to work, when 
made, will be followed by rapid revival through non-Russian Europe. 

Japan, too, is to get a chance during 1947 to revive much of her industry. 

Russia will go her way in the areas controlled by her, seeking to drain 
those areas of resources that might help in rebuilding Russia at home. 





Dollars given away abroad in year ahead will be fewer than in year past. 

Dollars for relief are to be reduced sharply as UNRRA fades out May 1, even 
with the added dollars for Greece and those for Korea. 

Dollars for investment abroad will tend to rise. 

Dollar investments by. the World Bank should get going in second half, 1947. 
U.S. industry is getting interested in more direct investments, too. 

Idea that dollars are to be thrown around isn't a correct idea. Dollars 
that flow out hereafter will be directed in greater proportion to reviving the 
ability of other nations to support themselves and maybe to pay back. 








Mr. Truman, it becomes more clear, is not to be a pushover in 1948. 

Election in Chicago confirms the trend in the opinion polls that show an 
absence of the mood of revolt among voters that was apparent in late 1946. 

Voters seem to be more satisfied with the way things are going. 

Voting, however, in last analysis will be influenced by whether times are 
good or bad, by economic state of the nation. Good times will help Mr. Truman. 





See also pages 13, 26, 28, 53. 
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At $10,000, a man will pay about as big a per cent of his income for tax as 
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He tests engines that don’t exist 


7 engine hasn’t been built. It’s still only in years—if ever? Simply because Ethyl is inter- 


the idea stage. But this research worker at ested in the future fuels . . . the gasoline you 
the Ethyl laboratories is testing materials which will be using five or ten years from now. And 
someday might be used in its construction. gasoline and engines must be developed hand 

In the special furnace various engine mate- in hand—must progress together. 
tals are tested to determine how well they will So Ethyl research people cooperate in every 
stand up under the high temperatures and way possible with both the automotive and 
stresses likely to be found in the highly efficient petroleum technologists who are looking ahead 
engines of the future. to tomorrow’s better automobiles and tomor- 

Why does the Ethyl Corporation concern it- row’s improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, 


self with engines that may not be produced for New York 17, N. Y. 





plus ‘‘Ethyl’”’ antiknock fluid—the famous ingredient that improves power and performance. 
EWS 
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Modern retailers have repeatedly 
proved the inseparable alliance 
between good lighting and good 
business. Because GUTH Lighting 
is Good Lighting, MAISON 
BLANCHE in New Orleans is one 
of the many fine stores using 
GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires to 
provide efficient, attractive, 


sales-stimulating illumination. 


In stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings... anywhere that there’s 


a need for well-engineered light- 


ing fixtures to conform with sound 
lighting plans... GUTH has the 


right answer. 










Start with a good Lighting Plan! Con- 
sult the Lighting Engineer with your 
local Light and Power Company, or 
with your Architect, for sound advice. 













THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
v jh ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dp 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT count on being allowed 


the full amount of your claims for income 
tax deductions for estimated business ex- 
penses, unless you can offer some proof of 
the accuracy of the estimates. Although 
estimates often can be used in figuring such 
deductions, the U.S. Tax Court reduces 
the deductions claimed by one businessman 
for meals, tips, taxicabs and entertainment 
on business trips, because of uncertainty 
over actual expenditures and the business 
purpose of the trips. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely disregard the 
building rules laid down by the Civilian 
Production Administration when it admin- 
istered these controls. The Office of Hous- 
ing Expediter issues an order keeping in 
effect the controls it took over from Civil- 
ian Production Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export tractors to most 
countries without getting a special license. 
The licensing requirement for tractors is 
discontinued by the Office of International 
Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include a profit- 
sharing bonus, which is paid monthly un- 
der a union contract, as part of the regular 
wage rate of your employes, in figuring 
overtime payments under the Wage-Hour 
law. A circuit court of appeals rules that 
such a bonus must be counted as part of 
the regular rate for overtime purposes, 
even though the bonus payments are not 
made weekly and the rate on which over- 
time has been based is stipulated in a col- 
lective-bargaining contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a sugar refiner or dis- 
tributor, expect to pay more for the sugar 
that you buy. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration raises by 6 cents per 100 pounds 
the ceiling prices of raw sugar sold to re- 
fineries. The ceiling price that distributors 
must pay refineries is raised by 5 cents per 
100 pounds. The increases are not expected 
to be passed on to consumers in higher 
retail prices. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, as manager of a bank, 

be required to produce all of your records 


for study by agents of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. A circuit court of appeals 


and administrative decisions, 


tells one Bureau of Internal Reveny 
agent that he must specify, with sufficient 
definiteness for their identification, the 
bank documents that he wants to inspect, 
and the documents must be related ty 
tax returns under investigation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN include a utility room j 
your plans for a new house, which has no 
basement, without counting this room a 
part of the 1,500 square feet of floor space 
allowed under the emergency housing pro. 
gram, so long as the extra room does not 
cover more than 150 square feet. This 7. 
laxation in building rules is made by the 
Housing Expediter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the veterans 
who are taking on-the-job training in you 
plant under the GI Bill of Rights from 
becoming members of a rank-and-file bar. 
gaining unit, even though they are being 
trained for supervisory jobs. The National 
Labor Relations Board finds in one case 
that such veteran-trainees, in their present 
status, have “a distinct community of 
interest” with other production and main. 
tenance workers in the plant. 


* * * 


YOU CAN follow one combined set of 
rules in buying surplus real estate from 
the Government. The War Assets Adminis 
tration issues one regulation to govem 
these sales, replacing five earlier regul- 
tions and orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on_ recoverin 
your property in France, which was con- 
fiscated and sold by the Vichy Government 
or by the Germans, unless you begin legal 
proceedings by next June 1. The State De 
partment advised Americans of this deat- 
line under French law. No time limit is set, 
however, for recovery of confiscated prop- 
erty that was taken over by the French 
Government subsequent to the liberation 
of France. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always take a dedue 
tion, in figuring a corporation income fai, 
for club dues that the corporation pays for 
its officers. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
proof must be given that the officers joinel 
the clubs for business reasons, before de 
ductions are allowed. 













Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unive State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent 
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Again in 1947 only Chevrolet brings you 


BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 











THE NEWEST 


out-styles, out-values and out-saves 


all other cars in its price range 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION. Generol of ton, DETROIT 2. MICHIGAN 
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Every pin a Texaco Wholesale Supply 
Point—more than 2500 in all—each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 
for quality lubricants and fuels. 





MORE THAN 2500 PINS... cach representing a Texaco 
Supply Point—to serve ALL your plants, WHEREVER LOCATED! 


TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network of Wholesale 
Supply Points: 


GREATER ECONOMY ‘hrough centralized purchasing control and One 
Sales Agreement. 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through uniform quality prod- 
ucts and the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. ; 


FOR QUICK ACTION all the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2500 Whole- 
sale Supply Points or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. . 









in all ij 
48 States 





The Texas Company 
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GOODS THAT ARE PILING UP: — 
PROBLEMS OF RECORD OUTPUT 


Price-Cut Decisions Facing Many Distributors and Manufacturers 


Moves to shift or slash 
production as solution in 
radios, textiles and shoes 


Goods at last are pouring out of factories 
in a flood. These goods now are of the 
kind and usually of the quality for which 
people have been waiting. So great is their 
flood that products of many kinds are be- 
ginning to back up. 

Refrigerators now can be had for al- 
most immediate delivery in many places. 
The same is true of electric ranges. Auto- 
mobiles of some makes and types are avail- 
able without waiting. Tires of many brands 
can be had for spot delivery, and with 
trade-ins in some areas. Men no longer 
are denied suits and white shirts. Shoes 
are superabundant. New houses are scarce 
in relation to need, but not in relation to 
demand at current prices. 

Inventories of many kinds of goods are 
growing rapidly, now that production is 
at record peacetime rates and prices are 
far above prewar. In retail trade are 
$9,487,000,000 worth of inventories—a rec- 
ord, and still rising. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the time may not be near 
when things sell more cheaply, when sup- 
ply forces a change in price in order to 
bring demand to the level of output. 

Finished articles for consumers now 
are being turned out at rates well above 
prewar peaks—for many items, two or 
three times the prewar rates. 

Automobiles, for example, are rolling 
off assembly lines at the rate of around 
425,000 a month. (For details see page 13.) 
That is well above the 1940 rate, is even 
higher than the previous all-time monthly 
average reached in’ 1929. And, although 
over-all demand is not expected to be filled 
this year, some makes of cars are coming 
close to filling their demand at present 
prices. With buyers drifting to low-priced 
makes, price cuts are being predicted soon 
for some makes of cars. 

Tires, too, are approaching a_ buyers’ 
market. Dealers’ and manufacturers’ in- 
ventories still are only a fraction of their 
prewar volume, but output now is more 
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than 60 per cent above the prewar rate. 
Some dealers expect to be heavily stocked 
in a few weeks. 

Electrical equipment of virtually all 
kinds for home use is being turned out at 
record rates. Prices, however, have doubled, 
or tripled. Thus, at current price levels, 
some articles already are in oversupply. 
Vacuum cleaners are included 
that group. 

Radios, too, of the table model and 
portable variety, are overproduced. Manu- 
facturers, consequently, are turning to con- 
sole models and radio-phonographs as rap- 
idly as materials become available. Output, 
as a result, is down to 1,300,000 sets a 
month from the 1,800,000-a-month peak 
hit in 1946. And price cuts on portable 
and table radios, along with vacuum clean- 


among 





ers, now are being made through trade-in 
allowances. 

Washing machines still are in short sup- 
ply, in relation to demand, but their output 
is nearly double the prewar rate. Refrigera- 
tors, too, still are scarce in many places. 
In other areas, refrigerators can be had 
without waiting. 

Clothing and textiles are even more 
abundant in relation to demand. As an 
over-all indicator, department-store stocks 
in February were 64 per cent greater than 
they were a year earlier, while sales were 
up only 8 per cent. 

Already in oversupply and dropping 
somewhat in price are women’s-wear 
woolens, sweaters, rayon blends, some work 
clothing, wool and rayon shirts, and drap- 
ery fabrics and chenille spreads. One big 
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New York City department store recently 
cleared a big stock of chenille bedspreads 
at half their original price of $20. 

An even more widespread result, how- 
ever, is a broadening move to cut output in 
this field. And oversupply of shoes, in rela- 
tion to demand, is expected to result in a 
cutback of shoe production in 1947 to 
fewer than 500,000,000 pairs, from last 
year’s 529,000,000 pairs. 

Raw materials and semifinished goods 
are being produced at rates even higher 
above prewar levels than consumer goods. 
And many of the basic goods that still ap- 
pear short actually are- being turned out 
at record levels. They are short only in 
relation to the demands of an economy 
running full tilt. 

Steel, for example, is being produced at 
the rate of around 7,270,000 tons a month, 
30 per cent above the 1940 level. In one 
recent week, the industry operated at a 
higher percentage of capacity than at any 
time during the war. 

Production of all kinds of durable goods 
is so immense, however, that many types 
of steel still are short, and demand has 
been great enough to head off price cuts. 
Even so, such cuts are widely believed to 
be in the offing. 

Coal is being mined in far greater vol- 
ume than in prewar days. Most mines, 
when they operate, are operating six days 
a week, against five before the war. Re- 
sult is a monthly soft-coal output of 
56,300,000 tons, against 39,231,000. 

Iron and steel products, too, are pour- 
ing out at record rates to provide the basic 
goods for all kinds of producer and con- 
sumer articles. Tonnages of iron and steel 
castings are up 10 to more than 100 per 
cent over prewar output rates. 

Electric motors, of the fractional-horse- 
power variety, are another example. Out- 
put of these is about 2,118,000 a month, 
well over twice the prewar rate. These small 
motors, thus, are no longer the bottleneck 
they formerly were in the production of 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and similar 
articles. Still, supplies are somewhat short 
in relation to the immense demand. 

In fabrics, too, production is far above 
prewar peaks. 

Cotton broadcloth is being woven at a 
rate of about 800,000,000 yards a month. 
The peak just preceding the war was about 
693,000,000 yards. And 43 per cent more 
cotton-rayon woven goods are being 
bleached, dyed or printed than in 1939. 
Consumption of cotton is running more 
than 50 per cent above prewar level, and, 
of. wool, more than double. 

Cutbacks in production, however, are 
occurring in more and more lines, as de- 
mand weakens and producers seek to avert 
price cuts. Some 20 of New England’s smal- 
ler woolen mills already have shut down 
because of slackening demand, and most 
of the 30 others have reduced operations. 

In cotton, spinning is at a high rate, but 
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a decline is expected shortly if demand 
continues to soften. 

Building materials hit a new postwar 
high in the first quarter of 1947, as output 
passed winter seasonal lows. Most items 
showed actual increases in January and 
February over December. 

Lumber, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
is being turned out in a volume about 
25 to 30 per cent greater than in 1940. 
With prices far above prewar levels, how- 
ever, retail dealers are hesitating to stock 
up. And, as retail dealers wait for price 
cuts to broaden, lumber of many kinds 
and dimensions is backing up to the 
mills. 

Brick supplies, too, are approaching the 
demand level. Kilns are yielding 67 per cent 
more bricks, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
than in prewar days. 

Cast-iron soil pipe is being made at a 
rate somewhere between 55,000 and 60,000 
tons a month, against only 47,100 tons a 
month in the high pre- 


earlier; in the period ended February 1, 
about 17 per cent, and, in the period 
ended March 1, only 8 per cent. With 
Easter occurring two weeks earlier this 
year, March sales were expecied to 
soar. Instead, they were up only 10 per 
cent over the 1946 period, despite far 
higher prices. 

Inventories, consequently, still are grow. 
ing. The value of factory inventories rose 
from $20,296,000,000 at the end of Decem. 
ber to $21,000,000,000 at the end of Feb. 
ruary. Stocks of retail dealers in the same 
period increased from $8,728,000,000 to 
$9,487,000,000. 

A peacetime economy, thus, is shown 
to be largely restored, after more than a 
year and a half of reconversion efforts, 
With production at flood tide and demand 
for many goods slackening, the question 
remains as to when lower prices will be 
forced in order to lift the level of demand 
to the level of supply. 





war year. 

Plumbing fixtures of 
all kinds are being made 
faster than at any pre- 
vious time in_ history. 
Bathtubs, lavatories, 
sinks, and _ water-closet 
bowls are all being pro- 
duced at all-time record 
rates. 

Production records for 
building materials, how- 
ever, still have not 
wiped out all shortages 
in relation to demand. 

Demands for a great 
many things, though, are 
weakening in the face of 
peak prices and peak 
production. What the 
record shows is this: 

Retail sales are slow- 
ing down. Whereas sales 
by retail stores in De- 
cember were 21 per cent 
greater than they were 
a year earlier, January 
sales were 17 per cent 
greater, and February 
sales only 15 per cent 
greater. That gives the 
dollar-volume picture. 
Since prices have contin- 
ued to rise generally, the 
tapering off was even 
sharper for physical vol- 
ume. 

Department - store 
sales give an even more 
up-to-date signal. In- 
creases here over periods 
a year ago have been 
shrinking steadily. In the 
four weeks ended De- 
cember 28, sales were up 


Radios 


Automobiles 


Men’s suits 


sport) 


Steel (tons) 


feet) 





OUTPUT RISE FROM PREWAR PEAK 


Here are measures of the production boom that has moved 
some manufacturers to consider the alternatives of cutting 
output or cutting prices. Prewar figure in each case is the 
monthly average for the higher year, 1939 or 1940. 


Consumer articles 
Electric refrigerators 


Electric ranges 


Electric washing machines 231,171 121,000 
211,074 222,120 

1,300,000 1,100,000 

56,228 33,700 

Electric sewing machines 47,100 67,000 
425,000 372,446 


Automobile tires 


Shoes and slippers (pairs) 
Hosiery (pairs) 
Men’s shirts (business and 


Industrial materials and products 


Bituminous coal (tons) 
Steel castings (tons) 
Grey iron castings (tons) 
Malleable iron castings (tons) 
Fractional-horsepower motors 
Paper & paperboard (tons) 
Steel barrels and drums, heavy 
Wool consumption 
for apparel (Ibs.) 
Cotton consumption (bales) 
Cotton broad-woven fabrics 
(linear yards) 
Cotton-rayon woven goods, 
bleached, dyed or printed 
(linear yds.) 


Construction items 


Lumber (thousands, board 


Common and face brick 
Portland cement (barrels) 
Asphalt roofing tile (squares) 
Warm-air furnaces 
Oil burners, residential 
Cast-iron boilers (Ibs.) 
Radiators and convectors 
(square ft.) 


* Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Monthly Output 
Jow Prewar Peak 
(1939 or 40) 


7,915,000 
2,103,000 
41,000,000 
14,592,000 


4,932,000 
1,925,000 
33,680,000 
11,206,000 


17,264,000 14,040,000 
7,270,000 5,582,000 
56,300,000 39,231,000 
148,000 66,496 
1,056,000 918,000 
75,898 47,160 
2,118,000 950,000 


1,763,000 1,270,000 


2,300,000 1,129,000 
58,000,000 24,400,000 
947,000 619,000 
800,000,000 693,000,000 
- 751,000,000 §25,000,000 
3,150,000* 2,411,000 
660,000,000* 395,000,000 
12,521,000 10,858,000 
5,827,000 2,845,000 
74,032 47,300 
79,492 25,200 
28,000,000 23,654,000 
4,600,000 6,429,000 
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28 per cent from a year 
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pill would raise that to 27.20 per cent in 
1947. This is less than 5 percentage points 
short of the after-tax proportion of net 
income the same family had in 1939. 

Congress’s tax pattern for the future, 
as these facts show, aims at restoring some 
of the incentive that high-income persons 
ysed to have to earn more money, either 
by their own efforts or by investing their 
savings. Congress has discovered that, to 
de that and still meet the Government’s 
big revenue needs, it will be necessary 
to keep the income tax system spread 
out over the great mass of the popula- 
tion, so that low-income people as well as 
high-income people pay a share of the 
income tax burden. 

A broad taxpayer base, therefore, 
becomes a permanent part of the U.S. tax 
structure. Where the Government collected 
income taxes from 3,959,297 persons in 
1939, it collects from 46,683,799 today. 
And the figure on the current number of 
taxpayers probably is low, since it assumes 
$165,000,000,000 of national income pay- 
ments. The present rate of income pay- 
ments is considerably higher than that. 
But, even so, at least 11 people are pay- 
ing taxes now for every one who paid in 
1939, and the taxpayer base is not likely 


to be narrowed very much in years to come. 
The great expansion in the number of 


taxpayers, the accompanying table 
shows, has been concentrated in the lower 
income those with net incomes 
below $5,000 a year. 

Below $1,000 of net income, there were 
only 52,908 taxpayers in 1939. Now there 
123 times that 


as 


groups, 


are more than 
6,563,742. 

From $1,000 to $2,000, the number 
has multiplied more than 11 times, from 
1,587,501 to 18,032,560. 

From $2,000 to. $3,000, there were 
598,806 taxpayers in 19389 and 12,696,257 
now. Here the number has multiplied more 
than 21 times. 

From $3,000 to $4,000, there are 
5,731,566 taxpayers now, compared with 
622,579 in 1939, or nine for every one in 
1939. 

From $4,000 to $5,000, taxpayers 
total 1,793,235, four times as many as the 
404,584 in 1939. 

Thus, in the income groups below $5,000 
a year, the Government finds 44,817,360 of 
its individual taxpayers, about 96 per cent 
of the total. In 1939, there were only 3,266,- 
378 taxpayers in these groups, or 82 per 
cent of the total. 
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TAX WORRIES 
. -. nearly everyone with an income will continue to pay 
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TAX RETURNS 
... the good old days had gone 
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Elevenfold Increase 
Of Taxpayers in U.S. 


Eleven persons pay federal income taxes 
now for every one who paid an income 
tax in prewar 1939. The growth in the 
number of taxpayers at each income level 
is shown in the table below. There prob- 
ably are more taxpayers than these official 
estimates indicate, because the figures 
assume national income payments of 
$165.000,000.000. Actually, income pay- 
ments are running higher than that. 


1939 Now 


6.563.742 
18,032,560 
12,696,257 


5.731566 


Net-Income Groups 


$1,000 or less 

$1,000 to $2,000 
$2.000 to $3,000 
$3.000 to $4,000 


52,908 
1,587,501 
598.806 
622,579 


$4.000 to $5,000 404,584 1.793.235 
$5.000 to $10,000 484,027 1,213,469 
$10,000 to $25,000 164,707 506.953 
$25,000 to $50.000 31,992 102,103 
50.000 to $100,000 9,272 34,896 
$100,000 to $300,000 2.553 8,096 
$300,000 to $500,000 212 555 
$500,000 to $1.000,000 111 287 
$1,000,000 and over 45 80 





Totals 46,683,799 











From $5,000 to 
213,469 taxpayers, 
027 in 1939. 

From $10,000 to $25,000, taxpayers 
have increased from 164,707 to 506,953. 

From $25,000 to $100,000, the num- 
ber has risen from 41,264 to 136,999. 

Over $100,000, taxpayers number 
9,018. There were 2,921 in 1939. 

The increase in the tax rolls, thus, slack- 
ens off at higher income levels. Below 
$5,000 of net income, there are 13 times as 
many taxpayers as there were in 1939. 
Above $5,000, there are only three times 
as many. 

What that means to the federal tax struc- 
ture is seen in the fact that out of an esti- 
mated net income for all taxpayers of 
about $126,000,000,000, about $101,000,- 
000,000 is earned by taxpayers with less 
than $5,000 of net income. That explains 
why the 44,817,360 little taxpayers, each 
paying a relatively small tax, now are good 
for 58 per cent of the total annual pro- 
ceeds from personal taxes. 

Sparing tax cuts, as these facts show, 
are about all that taxpayers in any income 
group can expect in years ahead. In fact, 
the cuts proposed by the House are not to 
be relied upon. The Senate is expected to 
change the effective date of the cuts from 
Jan. 1, 1947, to July 1, 1947, which would 
cut taxpayers’ savings for this year in 
half. Then there is a chance that a veto 
will block a tax cut of any kind in 1947. 

The Government needs $6 for every dol- 
lar it collected in 1939. It is not in posi- 
tion to drop many taxpayers from the 
rolls or to cut rates very much for those 
who stay on the rolls. Taxing the rich 
alone, under present budget needs, is not 
enough. 
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Outlook for Sugar Trouble 


When Ration 


Control Dies 


Expected Increase So Far Below Liberated Demand 
That Prices Could Triple After October 31 Deadline 


Danger that homes and 
unlucky industries will be 
deprived in coming scramble 


Sugar goes back on a free market after 
October 31. Rationing ends on that date, 
leaving individuals and industries free to 
use all the sugar they can get. Price con- 
trols end too. The only control that remains 
is a limit on the amount of sugar that 
industrial users may have in inventory at 
any one time. 

If official estimates are correct, sugar sup- 
plies will not be adequate to meet demand 
at the time controls are due to come off. 
Sugar prices are expected to soar, as a 
result. Prices then, in effect, will ration the 
sugar. 

Consumers willing to outbid others will 
get all the sugar they want. Consumers 
unable to meet the asking prices will get 
along with less sugar than they had under 
rationing. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture thinks most of the 125,000 industrial 
users of sugar will be caught short on sugar 
because the largest users will take a greater 
share. Housewives too, are expected to get 
less sugar for a while. 


Demand for sugar is estimated at 
8,000,000 tons in 1947. The U.S. would re- 
quire 7,500,000 tons this year to provide 
the same amount of sugar per person as 
was used before the war. Refiners, whole- 
salers and retailers would take another 
500,000 tons if they could get it to bring 
their stocks on hand up to the normal level. 

Supply of sugar in 1947 for the U.S. 
will amount to 6,800,000 tons on the basis 
of present estimates. As the chart on this 
page shows, this would provide a per capita 
supply of 87 pounds of sugar and sugar 
products in 1947, compared with 73.2 
pounds in 1946 and 96.5 pounds from 1935 
to 1939. It would allow for a direct ration 
of 35 pounds per person, compared with 25 
pounds in 1946. Supplies may turn out to 
be somewhat higher if the Cuban crop is 
as big as it promises to be. 

A deficit between supply and demand 
of about 1,000,000 tons is a prospect for 
1947 in any case, by Government estimates. 
That is large enough to force sugar prices 
to a level double or triple the present whole- 
sale price of about 8.5 cents a pound. A 
price of 16 cents would add about $1,000,- 
000,000 to the U.S. consumers’ annual sug- 
ar bill at the rate it is being used this year. 
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Any price spiral cannot start uniil Noy. 
1, 1947. Yet the prospect of one may cause 
sugar hoarding to begin early in July op 
August. This would reduce sugar supplies 
when canning needs are greatest. An jn. 
ventory-control provision, aimed at pre. 
venting hoarding, is to be legally effective 
until March 31, 1948. However, Agriculture 
Department officials told Congress that, 
without rationing, inventory control may 
be unworkable. 

If a shortage of sugar develops, as 
suggested by official estimates, the end of 
the shortage might not occur before the 
spring of 1948 or later. 

U. S. growers will produce an estimated 
500,000 tons of cane sugar and 1,900,000 
tons of beet sugar this year. But most of 
this crop will not reach the market before 
January, 1948. It will be the first crop to 
sell at the higher prices expected io follow 
decontrol. 

Cuba’s next crop will not make a dent 
in the sugar market until early 1948. The 
Cuban crop starts to market in January, 
and harvest lasts to June. This year the 
entire Cuban crop is being bought by the 
U.S. Government. Canada, Britain and 
European nations are allowed to buy from 
the U.S. shares equal to the proportion 
they took in prewar years. The 1947 Cuban 
crop is officially estimated at 5,500,000 
tons. Yet trade reports are anticipating a 
crop of 6,173,000 tons. If that much is 
harvested, the U.S. will have first chance 
to bid on an extra 673,000 tons of sugar, 
which would go a long way toward easing 
the expected sugar shortage, particularly 
if sugar demand should fall below expecta- 
tions. 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands will 
ship 894,000 tons of sugar to the U.S. this 
year. Their 1948 harvest will not reach 
U.S. ports until four to six months after 
decontrol. 

Hawaii is the only area producing sugar 
on a year-round basis, and Hawaii’s output 
is at a rate of less than 100,000 tons a 
month. 

Other areas overseas are counted on for 
little sugar during the critical period next 
autumn, no matter how high prices go. The 
Philippines will have no sugar for sale be- 
fore late 1948. Java may have up to 1,800- 
000 tons of sugar stored away, but the 
country is tied up in civil war. Even with 
immediate peace, a shortage of lightdraft 
boats would restrict shipping of sugar out 
of Java to less than 200,000 tons between 
now and the spring of 1948. Europe has not 
enough sugar for her own needs. 

Outlook, thus, is for a sugar shortage 
and a rise in sugar prices. President Tr- 
man already is on record with an intention 
to request renewed controls if a runaway 
price and supply situation develops. Sugat 
producers, themselves, fear a repetition of 
the troubles of 1920, when price fluctua- 
tions were followed by a boom and bust it 
sugar trading. 
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IT TOOK A 


SKIN-GRAFTING OPERATION 


10 Kigh mw 


KEEPING OUT FLIES 





LONG THE SEACOAST, Salt air 
A did the mischief. In industrial 
centers it was smoke and fume- 
laden air. Aluminum screening 
didn’t always stand up. 

Aluminum research men tackled 
the problem years ago. From the 
many aluminum alloys they had 
developed, these Alcoa scientists 
chose the one best suited for weav- 
ing good, strong wire screening. But 
they found that corrosion sometimes 
occurred where wire strands crossed. 

Other aluminum alloys were tried. 
Not good enough! 

Finally, they decided to try a 


delicate “‘skin-grafting” operation 


like the one Alcoa Research had 


performed on aluminum sheet. Al- 
clad aluminum, it is called... used 
in World War II airplanes. It is 
made by “grafting” a layer of special, 
corrosion-resistant aluminum onto 
the surface of aluminum alloy sheet. 

Alcoa metallurgists succeeded in 
doing the same thing with wire; they 
encased a wire bar of strong alumi- 
num alloy in a tough skin that would 
stand exposure. This composite wire 
bar was rolled and drawn into fine 
wire. That did it! Produced long- 
lasting aluminum screening that 
doesn’t stain the paint or light mason- 
ry beneath your windows, doesn’t 
have to be replaced every few years. 


It’s another example of what 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 





Aleoa Research has done to make 
aluminum better and more useful. 
You get the benefit of scientific re- 
search such as this in every pound 
of aluminum bought from Alcoa... 
the best source of the best quality 
aluminum for every purpose. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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HERE are some things you cannot pay a man to do. 
Included among them is wearing himself out trying 
literally to be every place at once in the management 

of a business enterprise. 

There are men who are doing this, of course—conscien- 
iious, hard-working executives who take responsibility seri- 
ously and whose capabilities constantly act as a magnet for 
more responsibility still. But they are doing it without pay! 
For what they might be able to retain from any salary increase 
wouldn’t be worth the effort. 

There is, however, a twofold compensation for executives 
of this caliber over and beyond salary. You could call it 
“psychic income,” although there is no compensation so real 
and material. And it is this: making it possible for such 


executives to get their work done in half the time and without 
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Here is ‘“Psychic Income” for Executives 


fatigue—plus a bonus of days of free time for relaxation, and 
a way to find it easily and quickly. 

The Beecheraft Executive Transport plane is the answer, 
providing your executives with luxuriously comfortable 
transportation at 200 miles an hour—available at any time 
in any direction! It is your own private airline, which whisks 
you off on hunting trips as readily as on trips to and from 
branch plants, field works and sales conventions. More than 
300 companies use the twin-engine Beechcraft in this manner! 

» » ‘ 
Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in 
the light of your own transportation needs. He weleomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A. 
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U.S. AS WORLD POLICEMAN 


Ability to Strike With Bombers at Aggressive Forces Anywhere 


British-American dominance 
of all the oceans. Russia’s 
land power in Eurasia 


The United States is being forced to 
take over the main part of the job of 
world policeman. The job is being pressed 
on this country by failure to get agreement 
in the United Nations on a world police 
force, and by inability of Britain to con- 
tinue her dominance in a large part of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

Policing requirements already account in 
part for the fact that military costs are 
remaining very high, above $10,000,000,000 
ayear, in peacetime. The new role of police- 
man now calls for active ventures of a type 
not often undertaken by the United States 
in the past. 

New U.S. commitments are appearing 
all over the world. This country has just 
been designated as sole trustee of three 
strategic island chains in the Pacific. Amer- 
ican military missions and liaison teams are 
showing up in Iran, Great Britain, Latin 
America, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
China and Canada. Plans are made for 
sending such teams to Greece and Turkey. 
Arms standardization, on the U.S. pattern, 
tends to go along with these missions. U.S. 
armaments now appear in the hands of 
Britain, Canada, Australia, China, the 
Philippines, Latin-American nations and 
India, soon will go to Greece and Turkey 
if Congress backs up President Truman. 

This expanding role in the world for the 


U.S. is a direct result of an inability to 
get together with Russia on broad terms 
of how the world should be run. Lacking 
such an agreement, and with Britain being 
forced to pull back from many of her polic- 
ing functions, the U.S. is tending to move 
outward. In this process, Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, informs Congress that the 
Army and Navy are engaged at this time in 
joint planning to meet trouble anywhere 
in the world. 

As the Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows, the U.S., with British co-operation, 
already is in a position to police all of the 
world’s non-Russian areas. Further, U.S. 
bombers from existing bases now can 
cover the areas under Russian control. That 


_ air coverage is supplemented at present 


with U.S. bases in occupied Germany and 
Japan. 

At sea, U.S.-British dominance is un- 
challenged. These two nations have the 
only sizable n:.vies. This means that they 
have access to all of the world outside of 
the Eurasian continent, that they can as- 
sure supplies and raw materials as well as 
military aid traveling over the world’s sea 
lanes. 

The Pacific now is a U.S. lake, with 
permanent bases set up in the Hawaii- 
Guam-Aleutians defense triangle. The At- 
lantic is undisputed U.S.-British territory. 
The Mediterranean is dominated by Anglo- 
American fleets as long as Russia is not 
able to get bases in Turkey or the Middle 
East. The Indian Ocean is to be held 





U.S. CARRIER IN MEDITERRANEAN PORT 


firmly in British hands, even after India 
is given up. 

Russia has no effective Navy, is not a 
seafaring nation. She cannot oppose U.S. 
naval police forces, moreover, unless she 
builds fleets to operate separately in the 
Pacific, the Baltic, the Atlantic. and the 
Black Sea, and in the Mediterranean, also, 
if she can get access there. 

On land, the policing job being as- 
sumed by the United States is more lim- 
ited. Trouble arising in North America, 
South America, Africa, or Australasia can 
he > » ces, if necessary. But, 
on the big Eurasian continent, it is a dif- 
ferent story. There, U.S. forces are oper- 
ating only on the fringes, outside the area 
controlled by Russia. 

U.S. military leaders recognize that 
Soviet land forces, in a showdown, could 
dominate most of the Eurasian continent. 
Russian troops, totaling 1,100,000 in Eu- 
rope outside of Russia, outnumber com- 
bined U.S.-British troops there two to 
one. France has some land forces, but not 
enough to make up the difference. Thus, 
Russian troops could overrun Europe at 
least to the Pyrenees without serious land 
opposition. 

Also, Russian forces, if they chose, 
might push down into the Middle East oil 
area and expand eastward into China, 
with only small opposition from Turkish 
and Chinese troops. 

In the air, however, the U.S. has an 
edge that offsets to some extent the Soviet 
pre-eminence on the ground. This country, 
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. . . America was in a position to police nearly all of the non-Russian world 
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AUSTRALIA 


with the only known fleet of superheavy 
bombers, and with ordinary as well as 
atom bombs to use, could strike from the 
air at any Soviet or other force bent on 
aggression against any country outside the 
present Soviet-controlled zone. 

The U.S. is in a position to strike de- 
cisive blows with some 3,000 heavy B-29s 
Jeft over from war production. It is be- 
ginning to turn out an even heavier bomber, 
the B-36, capable of carrying 10,000 pounds 
of bombs for 10,000 miles, or far enough to 
reach from present bases to any inhabited 
spot on earth. 

Moreover, the U.S. has the bases needed 
to cover the world’s major trouble spots, 
including nearly all of Russia, with smaller 
planes. For example, a new full-scale air- 
field at Dhahran, near the Persian Gulf in 
Saudi Arabia, is equipped to handle all 
present types of U.S. planes, has two 
7,000-foot runways, and could cover the 
Middle East, the Balkans, the Ukraine, and 


see 


even Moscow. At least 15 other major 
overseas bases or fields where the U.S. has 
landing rights now cover the Russian 
sphere from Britain, Italy, North Africa, 
China, the Western Pacific and Alaska. 
Still other bases place the U. S. air forces 
within easy reach of possible trouble in 
the rest of the world. This country, there- 
fore, with her powerful bomber fleet and 
her world-wide network of bases, is capa- 
ble of doing most of the world’s policing 
job without the aid of any other power. 
Air versus Navy. Out of this situation 
is growing a conflict within the U.S. armed 
services. The conflict concerns a division of 
the policing job between the Air Forces 
and the Navy. Air officials are scornful of 
the Navy role in trying to impress a land 
power such as Russia. The Navy wonders 
how air power could do the job of con- 
trolling the sea lanes and guarding traffic 
that goes over the seas. It insists that the 
U.S. is more and more dependent on raw 


CANADA 
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materials from abroad and that control of 
sea lanes is highly important. Further, 
Russia is known to be developing a sub 
marine fleet and could use it to challenge 
that control. 

The basic air-sea conflict, however, 
evolves from the fact that policing duties 
are most likely to arise in countries that 
are at the other end of U.S. sea lanes 
Ships are needed to keep these oceal 
routes open, to carry troops and supplies, 
if necessary. But air leaders argue that 
trouble, if it breaks out on land, must 
be handled primarily by air power, by 
planes from bases arranged in depth. 

Upshot is that, for the U.S., both air 
and sea power are to get big shares in the 
task of world policing that is being & 
sumed and, thus, the bulk of military 
appropriations. 

How the new U.S. role is likely to work 
out is being assessed now by Army and 
Navy leaders, especially in the light o 
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increasing tension between the United 
States and Russia. 

Around the world, points of contact 
have developed between Russian and U.S. 
interests. At these spots, any attempts at 
exerting pressure by Russia would be felt 
directly by the U.S. And at these spots, as 
the map shows, this country now is to 
undertake the job of keeping Russia “con- 
tained” by means of air power, sea power 
and overseas bases. 

In Europe, Russian and U. S. forces face 
each other in Germany and Austria. Here 
any move by the Soviets would have to be 
made directly against U.S. troops, and, 
since it would certainly lead to war it is 
considered unlikely at this time. 

In the Mediterranean, U.S. military 
aid to Greece and Turkey—if the Truman 
plan is approved—will be a warning that 
ihis country is prepared to intervene in the 
event that trouble breaks out from Soviet 
pressure. Such intervention could take the 
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form of action by the U.S. Mediterranean 
fleet and by American air forces in 
that area. 

In the Middle East, the presence of the 
U.S. military mission in Iran and the fact 
that the U.S. has an air base in Saudi 
Arabia serve notice that any overt action 
against strategic oil areas will not be 
ignored by this Government. 

In Korea, U.S. and Russian troops meet 
at a sharp dividing line through the mid- 
dle of the country, with the United States 
underwriting the security of the southern 
half of the peninsula. 

In Japan, American forces are next door 
to those of Russia in Eastern Siberia, 
Sakhalin Island, and the Kuriles. Again, 
the U.S. is responsible for the safety of 
this area from outside attack or pressure. 

In China, a clash between the U.S. and 
Russia could be precipitated if both inter- 
vened on opposing sides of the civil war 
between Nationalists and Communists. At 
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present, however, U.S. policy is not to 
intervene unless Russia does. U.S. forces 
now are withdrawing from China, and by 
June only a military mission and a few 
thousand troops will remain. 

As matters stand, then, this country is 
preparing to take on the task of policing 
most of the non-Russian world, to protect 
her own far-flung interests and the safety 
of the other nations outside of Russia’s 
sphere. This job, involving continued high 
arms costs and continued commitments 
abroad, threatens to become even bigger 
as British strength wanes and more bases 
are needed to back up U.S. representa- 
tives scattered in countries around the 
world. 

If an agreement is not reached with the 
Russians in the period ahead, prospects are 
that the rest of the world will come to rely 
more and more on the United States for 
the prime world police force against ag- 
gression in the future. 
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Why America Acts Alone on Greece 
Weakening of United Nations by Disagreement Among Big Powers 


Soviet’s many uses of veto. 
Failure to co-operate with 
world economic agencies 


Heated debates over the U.S. decision 
to handle Greek-Turkish problems outside 
the United Nations are altering the U.S. 
view of that international agency. People 
suddenly are finding that the United Na- 
tions is not what they had thought it was. 

It had been thought of as a kind of 
supergovernment to keep things in order 
in the world. It would handle such political 
and economic problems as those in Greece 
and China. It would have a police force 
to stop aggression. It would be a kind of 
international solvent for world problems. 

Actually, the political side of the world 
organization has been weak from the start. 
Each of the big powers was unwilling to 
create an agency that might become bigger 
than any single nation. None of the big 
powers was willing to give the United 
Nations much power. Both the United 
States and Russia wanted a veto to keep 
it from treading on any of their own 
rights. And, in effect, this meant that 
from the outset the U. N. has been barred 
from any controversy in which one of the 
big powers has a friend in trouble. 

On the economic and social side, the 
United Nations has been having trouble 
from the start. Russia has steadily refused 
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U. N. SECRETARY LIE 
Not what most people thought 
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to join in setting up any of the agencies 
designed to deal with such problems. 

A close-up view of the organization of 
the U. N. and of the way some of its major 
problems have been handled shows where 
the trouble lies and why the agency is not 
doing what was expected of it. 

The United Nations hag as its majo 
agencies a Security Council, a Genera 
Assembly and an Economic and Social 
Council, and various appendages of these. 

The Security Council has five permanent 
and six rotating memberships. The five 
permanent members are China, France, 
Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States. The Council investigates and dis- 
cusses disputes that might lead to inter- 
national friction. But the unanimous vote 
of the five permanent members is required 
to settle any important issue, which gives 
any one of the five the right of veto. 

The General Assembly admits five rep- 
resentatives from each member nation, but 
each nation has only one vote. It con- 
siders questions of world peace and lays 
down general, over-all policies of co-opera- 
tion. It elects the nonpermanent members 
of the Security Council, picks various offi- 
cials, receives reports from all agencies and 
departments, and controls U.N. finances. 
It provides a sounding board for interna- 
tional grievances. 

The Economic and Social Council is a 
loosely knit agency designed to parallel the 
Security Council. Its purpose is to co- 
ordinate the work of international agencies 
to eliminate the economic and social causes 
of war. It maintains liaison with such 
agencies as the Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, and those agencies dealing with 
trade, food, agriculture, labor, health, 
refugees and similar activities. Some of 
these are affiliated with the United 
Nations, others are not. 

Top problems pending before the 
U.N. are: control of atomic energy; dis- 
armament; creation of an international 
armed force under control of the U.N; 
Britain’s charge that Albania is responsible 
for blasting two British destroyers; Pales- 
tine; and various trade, banking, refugee, 
currency, food and agricultural questions. 

Atomic-energy-control plans are bogged 
down in a dispute over whether any nation 
accused of violating the proposed atomic- 
energy treaty shall have the right to veto 
action by the United Nations against it. 
The United States argues that no nation 
accused of violating the treaty should have 
the right of veto. Russia opposes that 
view. Control plans are at a stalemate. 

An army for U.N. is being blocked by 


Russia, which once was a leading advocate 


of a world police force. More than a year 
of talk by the Security Council’s Military 
Staff Committee has failed to produce 
agreement on even the basic principles of 
such a force. United States, British, French 
and Chinese observers say Russia is stalling 
off decisions on all important issues. 

Russian vetoes are sprinkled through 
the record of the Security Council. The 
Soviets have used the veto 10 times. They 
have kept Albania from being spanked for 
the Corfu Channel blasts and have re- 
jected the applications of Portugal, Trans. 
Jordan and Ireland for admission to the 
United Nations. They vetoed a U.S. pro- 
posal for an inquiry into Greek border 
incidents, but subsequently went along 
with a resolution to send a commission to 
the Balkans to investigate these inci- 
dents. It is this commission that now is 
preparing to make its report. 

While retaining her membership in the 
Security Council and the Assembly and 
using this membership to block various 
actions of the United Nations, Russia has 
refrained from, or refused invitations to 
co-operate in, economic and social activi- 
ties of the international agencies that main- 
tain liaison with the United Nations. 

Large-scale operations in the eco- 
nomic sphere are getting under way with- 
out the co-operation of Russia. 

The World Bank, standing on its own 
feet and without positive ties to the United 
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Nations, is getting under way with re- 
sources of more than $7,000,000,000. Russia 
took part in the conversations at Bretton 
Woods at which plans for the Bank were 
formulated, but has refrained from further 
participation. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
which also has no direct U.N. ties, is be- 
ginning its job of stabilizing currencies. 
Here, again, Russia quit after Bretton 
Woods. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is active in its studies of world supply 
problems. Russia is not participating. 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion is being formed to take over part of 
the work of the expiring United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

ussia is among those absent. 

Half a dozen other organizations either 
are already active or are in the process of 
formation without the aid of Russia. These 
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will deal with such vital world problems 
as trade, labor, aviation, health, science 
and culture, narcotics and communica- 
tions. They form the nucleus for a broad 
form of world co-operation which Russia is 
shunning. 

Blocs developing inside the United 
Nations, along with the vetoes, are tending 
to divide Russia, and a few of the neigh- 
boring countries that follow the Russian 
lead, from the rest of the world. 

A move by Senator Arthur H. -Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, which would 
permit the United Nations to halt Ameri- 
can aid to Greece and Turkey when the 
U.N. decides that aid no longer is needed, 
is the first gesture by any of the major 
nations away with the 
veto power. In effect, the Vandenberg 
plan would have the United States 
waive its right to veto a decision by the 
Security Council that the United Nations 


toward doi 1g 


had met the Greek and Turkish problem. 

But the Vandenberg move is only a ges- 
ture, and there is no indication that the 
veto barrier is likely to be broken. None 
of the big nations is ready to give up this 
power yet on important issues. 

In the voting, a clear line is developing. 
Poland usually stands with Russia. And 
Australia, Brazil, China, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Britain and the 
United States usually stand together. On 
a few minor occasions, Syria and France 
have stepped over to the Russian side. But 
the voting tends to split the Council into 
pro-Russian and anti-Russian blocs; or 
into U.S. and anti-U. S. wings. 

Russian suspicions of her fellow mem- 
bers in the United Nations are feeding upon 
these divisions. Anti-Communist drives in 
the U.S. and the wave of anti-Russian 
talk is helping to foster these suspicions. 

And, similarly, the mounting suspicions 
of Russia in the United States are reach- 
ing a point at which anything not posi- 
tively pro-American may be called anti- 
American. This is a part of the background 
for the charges that Trygve Lie, the Sec- 
retary-General, is pro-Russian. 

The Balkan Commission, picked by 
Mr. Lie, is splitting into several segments. 
Some members are pro-Russian. Some are 
pro-United States. Some may be neutral. 
The Commission broke into factions, and 
the report now being prepared at Geneva 
may have as many dissents as came with 
the Supreme Court decision in the John L. 
Lewis case. 

Friends of Mr. Lie say that whatever 
fault rests upon him out of his 
failure to make a complete investigation 
of the Commission members before they 
were named. They say he was innocent of 
any intent to stack the Commission. But 
they add that obviously Russia would 
hardly keep its membership in the United 
Nations if none of the employes of the 
organization were friendly to her. 

At present, the United Nations is 
working on an annual budget of $23,790,- 
000, about the cost of one day of war. Rus- 
sia complained that even this cost was 
too high, although almost half of it is 
supplied by the United States. 

In the mounting pressures of the postwar 
world, some can envisage a possibility of 
Russia’s withdrawal from even the small 
part she is taking in the United Nations, 
in spite of all efforts to break through her 
isolation. The ideological strain may be- 
come too great. 

But it was the divisions and weaknesses, 
the lack of power, the fact that a veto 
could stop action, the mutual suspicions of 
the big powers, the lack of funds, the half- 
completed staffs of the United Nations— 
all these added up to the reasons why 
U.N. has not been able to do all that Amer- 
icans expected of it. And that is why U.S. 
plans for helping Greece and Turkey did 
not start with an appeal to the U.N. 
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CHECKMATING RUSSIA IN KOREA 


Proposed $500,000,000 Program to Bolster Economy of U. S. Zone 


Difficulties in separation 
of industry centers from 
food areas by armed line 


Taxpayers of the United States soon are 
to be asked to finance the rehabilitation of 
another small country—Korea—halfway 
around the world from Greece. Korea is 
one of the most strategic spots in the Far 
East, just as Greece has a key location in 
the Mediterranean area. 

United States plans for Korea are part 
of the current world-wide policy of block- 
ing at every point any possible Russian 
expansion or the spread of Russian in- 
fluence. 

Ever since Japan surrendered, 50,000 
U.S. soldiers have been stationed in Korea 
on occupation duty. They are camped op- 
posite 200,000 Russian troops along an 
artificial line dividing the country. Because 
of a deadlock between this country and 
Russia, an arrangement that was thought 
to be temporary is stretching on into years, 
and is costing the U.S. nearly $140,000.000 
a year in addition to the cost of occupation 
troops. 

Now President Truman is preparing to 
ask Congress for a total of perhaps $500,- 
000,000 for a three-year program to make 
Korea, or at least the U.S. zone, self- 
supporting. As in Greece and in Germany, 
the idea is to stop throwing money down 
the drain of relief. The aim, instead,.is to 
put a more solid foundation under Korea’s 
economy, so that she can go ahead under 
her own power. 

The situation in Korea, illustrated by 
the map on page 25, is this: 

Southern Korea, below the 38th paral- 
lel, is occupied by American forces that 
are serving under Lieut. Gen. John R. 
Hodge, who in turn is responsible to 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
in Japan. This portion of the country is 
36,700 square miles in area and it contains 
19,000,000 persons. It is largely agricul- 
tural, although there is some small-scale 
mining and manufacturing. 

Northern Korea, above the 38th paral- 
Jel, is occupied by Russian forces. Area of 
that portion of the country is 48,300 
square miles and the population is 9,500,- 
000. Agriculture is important there, also, 
but subordinate to industry based on 
extensive mineral resources and_ hydro- 
electric power. 

Thus, in Korea, the economic problem 
faced by the United States and Russia is 
the reverse of the one they face in Ger- 
many. The United States-British zone in 
Germany contains that nation’s principal 
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industrial centers, while the Russian 
zone encompasses the best food-produe- 
ing area. But, in Korea, Russia occupies 
the zone where industry predominates, 
while the United States has the agri- 
cultural part. 

The 38th parallel originally was desig- 
nated in August, 1945, as a convenient 
dividing line for U.S. and Russian forces 
that were occupying Korea to accept the 
surrender of Japanese troops. Later, the 
U.S. and Russia, along with Britain and 
China, agreed to set up a four-power trus- 
teeship in Korea and a provisional govern- 
ment of Koreans. But U.S. and Russia 
became deadlocked a year ago over the 
manner of carrying out this agreement. As 
a result, the 38th parallel has beconfe the 
boundary, in effect, between two separate 
countries. 

Between the two Koreas there is no 
commerce or communication, except that 
the Russians allow hydroelectric power 
produced in the north to be transmitted 
to the south. 

The division of the country has aggra- 
vated an economic situation that already 
was very difficult. Coal and fertilizer pro- 
duced in Russia’s zone in Northern Korea 
are not available in Southern Korea. This 
handicaps both food production and _ in- 





dustry in the U.S. zone. Similarly, food 
produced in Southern Korea is not avail. 
able to help Russia feed the people of 
Northern Korea. 

Even in the U.S. zone in Souther 
Korea, there has been an acute shortage of 
food, however. This has resulted from 
floods, lack of fertilizer and a cholera epi- 
demic, which cut short the rice and grain 
crops. Both zones are suffering from 4 
general shortage of goods and extreme 
price inflation. 

Relief operations by the United States 
to date have been only those necessary to 
prevent disease and unrest and thus give 
protection to the U.S. occupation forces, 
Food, coal and medical supplies, which 
have had to be shipped in from outside. 
account for most of the $140,000,000 a 
year the United States has been spending 
in Korea. 

It is to wipe out, or at least reduce, this 
continuing expense that the new rehabili- 
tation program is being devised. Officials 
have not given up hope that an agreement 
with Russia will permit Korea to be re- 
united. In that event, they declare, the 
problem of making Korea self-supporting 
will be simplified, and U.S. funds will be 
channeled to the entire country. But, if 
Korea stays split, the U.S. program is to 
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PROCESSING PLANT IN KOREA 
--. to become a charge on U. S. taxpayers 
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be carried out in Southern Korea alone. 

Economic improvement will be sought 
through measures to support the Korean 
economy at its weakest points. 

Railroads and highways, allowed by 
the Japanese to deteriorate, will be re- 
paired and rebuilt. ; 

Telegraph and telephone lines will be 
put into shape. 

Hydroelectric projects started by the 
Japanese will be completed, so that the 
U.S. zone will not have to depend on the 
Russian zone for power. 

Food production will be stepped | up 
through the repair and completion of irri- 
gation projects, and bringing in of more 
fertilizer. Experts figure that every ton of 
fertilizer brought in will increase food pro- 
duction by eight or 10 tons. 

Industrial production will be aided 
through transfer of machinery from Japan 
to Korea, the supplying of repair parts, and 
the importation of cotton, rubber, petro- 
leum and other raw materials. No big new 
industries are to be started, but existing 
ones, such as textiles for local consump- 
tion, are to be aided. 

Exports to China, Japan and other 
countries will be encouraged. When Korea 
was part of the Japanese Empire, her econ- 
omy was merged with that of both Japan 
and Manchuria. Tungsten produced in 
Korea, for example, was sent to Japan and 
made into filaments, and then these were 
sent back to Korea for the manufacture of 
light bulbs. Now, with Korea separated 
fom Japan, a whole new trade pattern 
must be worked out. Among the commodi- 
tis for which foreign markets will be 
sought are fish oil and other fish products, 
graphite, tungsten, talc, mica, ginseng, and 
handicraft goods. Officials doubt that 
Korea’s sales abroad can total more than 
$10,000,000 this year, but they hope that 
exports eventually will be large enough to 
pay for her essential imports. 

Taken together, the program of economic 
improvement is to be based on the mini- 
mum that officials believe must be pro- 
vided if the U.S. outlays in Korea are to 
be cut down. Expenditures during the first 
year might run to $215,000,000—8$75,- 
000,000 above the present level of expendi- 
ture—but would be likely to decrease 
during the second and third years of the 
program. Over three years’ time, the net 
inerezse in expenditures over what appar- 
ently would have to be spent anyway to 
prevent “disease and unrest” may not be 
more than $100,000,000. 

Educational improvement is to ac- 
company the economic program and is con- 
sidered almost equally vital. Under the 
Japanese, four out of five Koreans were 
illiterate, and the remainder were taught 
the Japanese language and Japanese doc- 
trines. Now the U.S. is encouraging study 
of the Korean language and culture and is 
training adult Koreans in administration 
and in various technical fields. More 
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_ The Two Koreas ~ 


RUSSIAN ZONE 


Products: 


IRON & STEEL 
TUNGSTEN 
COPPER 
LEAD 
COAL 
GOLD 
GRAPHITE 
CHEMICALS 
TIMBER 
FERTILIZERS 
CEMENT 
ELECTRIC POWER 
RICE 
WHEAT 
SOYBEANS 


U.S. ZONE 


Products: 


LEAD 
GOLD 
TUNGSTEN 
GRAPHITE 
TEXTILES 
SHOES 
FISH 
VEGETABLES 
SOYBEANS 
POTATOES 
BARLEY 
WHEAT 
RICE 
SWEET POTATOES 
CANNED GOODS 
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This educational program is counted 
upon to win friends for the U.S. in Korea. 
Individualists at heart and called the “Trish 
of the Orient,” the Koreans resent occupa- 
tion by Russians and Americans almost as 
much as they resented occupation by the 
Japanese. Hence, General Hodge and his 
staff are making every effort to build good 
will. 

Why U.S. stays. Some military offi- 
cials in Washington have urged that U.S. 
forces be pulled out of Korea, holding that 
their position could not be maintained in 
the event of a war with Russia. But, thus 
far, the decision is to stay, on the ground 
that this country’s prestige would be dam- 





aged throughout Asia if it abandoned 
Korea to the Russians. 

Why Russia stays. Russia, for her 
part, is believed to be determined to pre- 
vent the Korean Peninsula from being used 
again as the springboard for an attack on 
her territory, as Japan used it in 1904. 
Therefore, according to this view, she in- 
tends to remain in Korea long enough to 
make certain that any Korean regime will 
be friendly to her. 

Problem for Secretary Marshall. In 
this stalemate, the only chance now seen 
for reuniting Korea is through a new 
understanding with Russia reached at high 
levels. Such an understanding may be 
sought by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, when and if he confers with 
Premier Josef Stalin in Moscow. 
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LABOR LAW AS G.O.P. PLANS IT 


Points Expected to Cause Conflicts on Floors and in Conference 


Prospect of veto if Act has 
items already agreed ypon 
by leaders in both houses 


After three months of study, Republican 
leaders in Congress are prepared to offer 
their detailed plans for limiting the power 
of labor unions. 

These points are clear from the bills as 
prepared: 


Senate and House plans as shaped by - 


Republican leaders are similar in many 
details, indicating the general outline of 
final agreement. 

House plans for dealing with labor laws, 
however are more drastic than the Senate 
plans and cover a very broad field. 

A veto is probable, however, if an om- 
nibus bill goes to the White House bearing 
some of the provisions that Republican 


leaders in both Senate and House are 
agreed upon. 
Issues dealt with cover the whole 


range of those that have been in the public 
eye. The proposal of Senator Joseph H. 
Ball, of Minnesota, to outlaw the closed 
shop and prohibit bargaining on an indus- 
try-wide basis is included in the House bill. 
Both Senate and House bills provide for 
revising the duties of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Senate measure 
would increase the size of the Board from 
three to five members. There is agreement, 
too, that a new federal agency to mediate 
labor disputes is needed. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and 
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REP. HARTLEY 


Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck will 
have an easier time getting their legisla- 
tion through the House than’ Republican 
leaders will in getting a bill through the 
Senate. The House is expected to accept 
with few changes the bill written by its 
Labor Committee, under Chairman Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jersey. The Senate 
is expected to approve a milder version. 

There already is enough agreement be- 
tween Republican leaders of both houses to 
indieate the shape of the bill that finally 
will go to the White House. 

Mediation machinery to replace the 
present U.S. Conci.iation Service is favored 
in both House and Senate bills. The idea 
here is to exhaust every means of prevent- 
ing strikes with the help of Government 
mediators, and, if this fails, to submit dis- 
putes, where both parties agree, to um- 
pires, adjustment boards or other agen- 
cies empowered to make final decisions. 
Compulsory arbitration is ruled out, and 
all arbitration would be on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. 

Cooling-off periods are provided, dur- 
ing which time unions would be barred 
from striking and employers from locking 
out workers. 

Administration of mediation machinery 
would be headed by one man, outside of 
the Labor Department, not by a board. 

National Labor Relations Board is 
scheduled for overhauling under both Sen- 
ate and House plans. 

A five-man board is proposed in the 
Senate bill, while the House plan sticks to 

















—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


THE EDITOR AWAITS 
. +. a completed bill may not become law 





the present three-member setup. Either 
bill could lead to a change in Board per. 
sonnel, from top to bottom, and provide 
a means of getting rid of Board members 
and employes who are considered biased 
against employers. 

NLRB duties are carefully spelled out, to 
make sure that employers obtain more fg. 
vored treatment than they now eet. Lim. 
itations are placed on charges of unfair 
labor practice that can be brouglit by the 
Board, and a complete new definition of col- 
lective bargaining is written. 

Unions and individual workers are liable 
to charges of unfair labor practice for do- 
ing any of a number of things. Under the 
House bill, an employe is guilty of an unfair 
labor practice if he uses intimidation to 
interfere with other employes or to force 
membership in a union; pickets the home 
of an individual to bring about some labor 
benefit; refuses to bargain collectively, or 
fails to perform any duty imposed upon 
him by the law. 

The Senate bill includes similar pro- 
visions, but, in addition, calls it an unfair 
labor practice for a union to persuade an 
employer to discriminate against a worker 
who has been denied membership in a 
union. 

Freedom to discuss union activities is 
assured employers under both House and 
Senate plans. 

Foremen will be privileged to join 
unions, but employers will not be com- 
pelled to bargain with foremen’s unions, 
as they are required to do at present. 

Requests for elections to determine 
bargaining representatives may be filed by 
employers as well as unions. Employers 
now may file election petitions only in cer- 
tain cases. Also, elections are not to be 
repeated within a year, except where run- 
off votes are necessary. 

Prosecuting and judicial functions 
of NLRB are separated in both bills. The 
House plan gives prosecution powers to 
an administrator, leaving NLRB duties 
largely judicial. The Senate bill seeks to 
accomplish the same result through depriv- 
ing the Board of jurisdiction over tral 
examiners in the field. 

There is very little disagreement between 
leaders of the House and Senate over pro 
posed changes in the Labor Relations Act. 
Enougli important changes are conten- 
plated to bring a definite swing away from 
some present policies. 

The closed shop is banned outright 
under the House plan, although some mot 
fication of this ban may be substituted 
when the final draft is written. There is 
sentiment among some House leaders to 
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permit the closed shop when two thirds 
of the workers in a plant vote for it. The 
Senate, while not so specific, also restricts 
this form of union activity. The Senate 
pill makes it possible for unions to sign 
union-shop agreements, under which em- 
ployers may hire nonunion workers, but 
these workers must join the union within 
30 days_as a condition of employment. 
Under a closed shop, employers are com- 
pelled to hire only union members. 

Industry-wide bargaining also is 
banned by the House, with a view to -re- 
quiring that bargaining be conducted only 
on a local or company basis. The Senate bill 
omits this ban, but a strong fight in favor 
of it can be expected on the Senate floor. 
Chances are, however, that this provision 
will be omitted from the bill that goes to 
the White House. 

Secondary boycotts are prohibited in 
both House and Senate plans. This type of 
boycott is one in which unions sometimes 
refuse to handle products manufactured in 
plants employing members of rival unions. 

Jurisdictional strikes are illegal in 
both bills. 

Registration of unions is required by 
both bills. This calls for disclosure by 
unions of facts on finances and member- 
ship, salaries of officers, requirements for 
membership, and lists of employers with 
whom they bargain. 

Monopolistic practices of unions are 
prohibited. Effect of the ban in both bills 
is to break up monopolies aimed at both 
employers and employes. The House bill 
amends the antitrust laws to make them 
apply to unions. The Senate measure does 
not go so far. 

Violation of contracts by unions is 
subject to punishment. Employers are 
permitted to sue in the federal courts. 
Punishment includes fines up to $10,000 
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SPEAKER MARTIN 
Agreement is close enough... 
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A milder measure... 


and/or imprisonment for six months to a 
year. 

Strike policy, on the whole, is similar 
in both bills, although the House goes 
into the subject more completely by spe- 
cifically outlawing various kinds of strike. 
Both measures commit employers and 
unions to co-operate with the mediation 
agency in an effort to avoid strikes. Differ- 
ent types of “cooling off” are provided. The 
Senate bill requires a 30-day waiting period 
after conciliation efforts fail, and the House 
plan compels unions to ballot secretly, be- 
fore striking, on the last offer of manage- 
ment. 

A ban on certain types of strike is pro- 
vided in the House bill. These include: 
Sympathetic and boycott strikes, strikes 
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SENATOR BALL 
e «- more favored in the House 


to compel employer recognition of unions 
not certified by NLRB, strikes in violation 
of contract, sit-down strikes, strikes with- 
out notice, strikes to compel bargaining 
on subjects other than those specified by 
law, strikes to compel employment of more 
workers than needed, and strikes to prevent 
a worker from quitting, accepting or refus- 
ing employment. 

Agreement. Those, in the main, are 
provisions of labor legislation on which 
Republican leaders of both houses are in 
substantial agreement. The House prob- 
ably will accept them, along with others 
not acceptable to the Senate. Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, as chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, will have to battle a 
coalition of liberal Republicans and Demo- 
crats both in the Committee and on the 
floor, before the Senate passes a bill, and 
that probably a modified version of the 
House plan. 

Points of disagreement between the 
House and Senate bills, other than those 
already mentioned, are confined largely to 
the somewhat stronger terms of the House 
plan. For example, under the House bill: 

Injunction power could be used by the 
Government to end nation-wide strikes af- 
fecting the public welfare. 

Communist control of unions could be 
curbed. The House bill would forbid NLRB 
to permit plant elections involving unions 
whose officers include Communists or per- 
sons reasonably suspected of Communist 
affiliation. 

Political contributions by unions would 
be restricted by the House bill through 
tightening of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Veto? Long weeks of debate lie ahead 
before a labor bill as comprehensive as the 
one now under discussion is sent to Mr. 
Truman. Then, if it is as drastic as now 
seems possible, it faces a probable veto. 
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MOVE TO RELAX TRADE CONTROLS 


Bigger Sales and International Rules as American Aims at Geneva 


Attack on the problems of 
dumping, import quotas 
and bilateral agreements 


Hungry as they are for U.S. goods, 
foreign countries are showing no disposition 
to buy American products without dis- 
crimination. 

Brazil has just imposed an import ban 
on luxuries, hitting at jewelry, perfumes, 
cosmetics, dentifrices and leather goods. 
Sweden has clamped an import ban on pas- 
senger cars, furs, motion pictures, hosiery, 
fountain pens, radios and other products 
considered nonessential. The British Gov- 
ernment is being criticized for buying so 
much U.S. tobacco and so many U.S. 
films. The Greek Government has been 
criticized for releasing dollars to buy such 
things as lipsticks and toy balloons. 

These restrictions on trade are merely 
the latest examples of controls that are 
being exercised by most countries. Almost 
all nations of Europe and Latin America 
try to control the types of goods their 
people are permitted to buy and sell, and 
each control, more or less, is aimed at the 
United States. 

The problem of ending trade controls is 
to be attacked at an 18-nation conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, called by the 
United States and just getting under way. 
Out of that conference, two developments 
are expected. 

A trade agreement signed by each 
of the nations will be the first objective. 


§ 


MR. WILCOX 


eee anev ~. of trading rules 


Under this agreement, the United States 
hopes to get lower foreign duties on its 
goods, increased import quotas and fewer 
other restrictions, in exchange for lower 
tariffs on foreign goods imported into the 
United States. William L. Clayton, Under 
Secretary of State, who will head the U.S. 
delegation, is armed with authority to cut 
tariffs by as much as 50 per cent on some 
3,000 products, ranging from feathers to 
machinery. 

A world organization to be known 
as the International Trade Organization 
is the second objective. This body is to be 
a permanent agency that will devise a new 
set of trading rules and try to carry them 
out. Details of this organization will be 
handled for the United States by Clair 
Wilcox, head of the State Department’s 
Office of International Trade Policy. Spe- 
cific problems that ITO will tackle are 
these: 

Dumping of surpluses on world markets 
is to be banned if agreement is reached. 
The U.S. proposal suggests an end to all 
export subsidies within three years after 
ITO is adopted. That would mean an end 
to U.S. policy of subsidies on exports of 
cotton, which now are in effect, and of 
authorized subsidies on exports of wheat 
and other grains. 

Trade preferences are to be reduced. 
This would apply to Great Britain’s Em- 
pire-preference system and the U.S. policy 
of favored tariff treatment for Cuba and 
the Philippines. The ITO charter proposes 
that, when general tariffs are reduced, 
preferred tariffs should not be reduced, 
thereby narrowing the gap between pre- 
ferred and unfavored countries. 

Import quotas, export quotas and other 
limits on the volume of trade are frowned 
upon. Only in exceptional circumstances 
are they to be allowed. Such exceptions 
would include the present U.S. situation, 
where fats and oils are scarce. 

Fair treatment is insisted upon, how- 
ever, when quotas apply. For example, this 
provision would prevent Sweden from bar- 
ring U.S. luxuries while accepting similar 
luxuries from France. Each country would 
be treated equally. 

On farm crops, import quotas are per- 
mitted when countries such as the United 
States adopt price supports and domestic 
production controls. Importers, however, 
are supposed to receive equal treatment 
with domestic producers. Thus, if cotton 
production is to be decreased by half, 
normal cotton imports also could be de- 
creased by half, but no more. 

Bilateral trade deals are to be banned. 
This would mean the end of the network of 
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- « - armed with authority to cut tariffs 


two-way trade agreements that grew up 
before the war and that have been ex- 
tended since the war. The provision prob- 
ably would put limits on the policy of 
“tied loans” by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, which insists that loan proceeds be 
used solely to buy United States products 
and that the products be carried in 
U.S. ships. 

State trading is not banned, but it is 
to be governed, under ITO rules. These 
rules require state trading agencies to buy 
where goods are offered most cheaply and 
to sell in the best markets, and to treat 
all nations alike in both buying and selling. 
These provisions would apply to British 
buying monopolies in cotton, and to selling 
monopolies in Empire wool, West Africa 
cocoa and East Indian tin and rubber. 

Commodity agreements are suggested 
for products that often develop world sur- 
pluses, such as wheat, cotton, sugar and 
coffee. These agreements would permit 
world-wide regulation of surplus commodi- 
ties, but only after ITO had been con- 
sulted. 

The U.S. proposals, however, have 
a long road to travel before ITO ever 
can be created. Congress must approve the 
charter if one is drafted at Geneva, which 
means overcoming objections from nu- 
merous U.S. producers. Then other coun- 
tries also must ratify, and their objections 
are likely to be equally vigorous. The 
Geneva conference, however, does mark a 
first step in the direction of more world 
free trade. 
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Marquis James tells of 


“ONE OF METROPOLITAN'S 
GREATEST YEARS—1946° 


sible to continue dividends on Ordi- 
nary and Industrial policies during the 
coming year at the same rates as dur- 
ing 1946. 

Mr. James’ report is much more than a 
compilation of statistics. Among other 
things, he discusses the social value of 
Metropolitan’s investments. For example, 
he characterizes Metropolitan’s housing 
program as a— 


IN LINE with its long-established ‘Open He points out— 
Book” policy, Metropolitan recently 
asked Marquis James, noted historian 

and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write 

the Company’s Annual Report to Policy- 


holders for 1946. 


—that payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries last year exceeded 
$630,000,000. 


—that 2,400,000 people bought new 
Metropolitan policies in 1946. 

Mr. James was unusually well equipped 
to do this because he had just finished, at 
the request of the Company, a three-year 
study of Metropolitan’s operations from the 
time it was founded. The results of this 
study have been published by the Viking 
Press under the title of ‘“The Metropolitan 
Life, A Study in Business Growth,” on sale 
at any bookstore. 


—that the amount of new insurance 
purchased in 1946 topped anything in 
Metropolitan’s 79 years in business. 


—that the gain in insurance in force 


z —“‘vivid d trati: how privat 
ha enn limes: ivid demonstration of how private 


enterprise works for the public good.”” 
—that the Company had one of the 


ae hell tee Wheth not you are a Met litan. 
lowest death rates in its history. ncptibiga ite epi et g> eg 


policyholder, you will find the Annual 
Report to Policyholders well worth read- 
ing. To get your free copy, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


—that, despite a trend toward in- 
creased costs caused primarily by a 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned, the Company has found it pos- 


In Mr. James’ report of the Company’s 
operations for 1946, he tells a story of con- 
tinued progress in service to policyholders. 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1946 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1946, filed with the New York State Insurance Vepartment.) 
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OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law... . 

This amount, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 
Reserved for wate eo Pvement Under 

a mtracts . . 

Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policy- 
holders have left with the Company to be paid out to 
them in future years. 

Policyholders’ Dividends Lefton Deposit . . . 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 

Set aside for payment in 1947 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. ee 

Claims in process of settlement, and claims 
that have occurred but have not yet been reported to 
the Company. 


- $6,891,359,670.02 


U.S. Government . 
Canadian Government . 
Other Bonds 


Provincial and Municipal . 


Railroad . 
332,747,697.65 Public Utility 


Industrial and Miscellaneous . 


Stock 


All but $1, 533, 700.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
ama nee Loans on nanan heeer y 


53,767,508.30 
137,845,377.00 Other Property . 


Loans on Policies . 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies.” 
Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 


34,012,611.03 
in the aggregate) 


Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment. . 


National Government soenetine 


Properties. for Company use 


° $4,244,055,186.17 
. $4,001, 167, 645.00 

; 242,887,541.17 
© ce. ©.e ¢_« « 4,958,283,733.97 
- $ 89,739,938.35 

7 530,654,827.57 
631,841,742.55 
706,047,225.50 

. 106,662,750.00 


er aa Nea 886,963,401.82 
-. $ 86,749,350.06 

800,214,051.76 
335,308,794.10 


208,908,746.54 


$122,850,596.70 
34,885,954.04 


‘itish Other Policy Obligations. 30,523,903.19 . 
zs remiums recei Pear Es Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage 
ling Including p i received in advance, ete. ; indebtedness ($29,628,289.62 under 
Pee Taxes Accrued . . 29,198,797.00 contract of sale) . 76,172,195.80 
Including estimated amount of taxes payztle i Cash and Bank Deposits . ow « « « “Saqeseqesess 


sted 
sur- 
and 
rmit 
odi- 
con- 


the business of 1946. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $496,982 
This safety fund is made up of: 


Special Surplus Funds $83,533 
(including $69,833,000.00 for possible loss 
or fluctuation in the value of investments) 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


authority. Canadian business em 





$413,449, 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $386,528,629.53 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of lawor regulatory 
braced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. In the Annual Statement filed with the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required by Law are $6,891,481,278.02, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $26,872,931.16. 


Premiums, De 
21,000,000.00 
26,994,539.16 

. $7,548,450,103.35 


000.00 


280.85 j 


andin- 

Course of Collection, Net 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. a 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 5 


118,268,923.09 
60,326,790.03 
« $8,045,432,384.20 


»280.85 ) This fund, representing about 6% percent of the 
e@eeee 


obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company si 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Fredetick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRrs. 


1 MapIson AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policy- 
holders, ‘“‘One of Metropolitan’s Greatest Years—1946.” 





Street. 

















Executive's concern over 
coming terminations of 
rent and sugar restrictions 


The drive for President Truman’s re- 
election in 1948 is getting started. The 
election of a Democratic mayor in Chicago 
bolstered the hopes of national party 
leaders. It coincided with the first breaks 
in the solid Republican wall in Congress. 
And the Democratic National Committee 
is piecing together its shattered organiza- 
tion for the campaign ahead. 

In Chicago, it was the margin by 
which Martin H. Kennelly won the mayor- 
alty that surprised the Democrats, rather 
than the fact that he won. Mr. Kennelly 
got 59 per cent of the vote, the biggest the 
Democrats have gotten in a mayoralty 
contest in Chicago in 12 years. Republi- 
can candidates for city council picked up 
11 seats in 19 runoff contests. But, in 
spite of these losses and the stunning set- 
back the Democrats took there last 
autumn, they still control the council. 

President Truman said the victory re- 
flected a new trend. Carroll Reece, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, said he saw little significance in the 
result. “A Democratic city went Demo- 
cratic,” he said. In January, he had told 
Chicago Republicans the voting was an 
important preliminary to next year’s presi- 
dential election. 

The election brought changes in both 














~tartleck in a Post 
SWEET, SWEET MUSIC 
+» » going 


.Presicleni’s Weel. 
CHICAGO VOTE: A TRUMAN BOOST? 


Democratic Appraisal of Margin as Aid to Party Chances in ‘48 


Democratic and Republican parties. It 
substituted an outstanding business and 
civic leader for Democrat Edward J. Kelly 
in the mayor’s chair. Mr. Kennelly, al- 
though a Democrat, often had fought 
Mayor Kelly’s machine. The result moves 
Mr. Kelly to the side lines. For the Re- 
publicans, the election puts a crimp into 
plans of Middle Western isolationists to 
take an important part in picking the 
next Republican presidential candidate. 
A Chicago victory would have given them 
more prestige in the convention. 

The first major breaks in Republican 
voting solidarity in Congress came at about 
the same time, occurring in both houses. 

The Senate voting on David E. Lilien- 
thal to be Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission divided the Republicans be- 
tween two of their leaders, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, each a possible 
contender for the Presidency. 

Mr. Vandenberg favored Mr. Lilienthal. 
Mr. Taft opposed him. In the voting, 18 
Republicans followed Mr. Vandenberg; 31 
went with Mr. Taft. But most of the Dem- 
ocrats backed up Mr. Truman’s appointee 
to give Mr. Lilienthal the edge. 

In the House division of the Republi- 
cans, $356,000,000 that the House Appro- 
priations Committee had trimmed out of 
an appropriation bill was restored on the 
floor. Of the money, $350,000,000 was for 
veterans’ benefits. Other funds were for 
school lunches, for recreation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for back pay to 
three federal employes whose claims had 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Democrats had planned to force roll-call 
votes. But they were forestalled. Repub- 
lican Chairman John Taber of the Appro- 
priations Committee offered the veterans’ 
amendment. He said his Committee had 
made a mistake. But Mr. Taber fought 
the school-lunch amendment, saying it was 
not necessary for the Federal Government 
to provide lunches for children. 

Roll calls were avoided on all the amend- 
ments, but Republicans divided widely in 
teller votes on the school-lunch and em- 
ploye-pay amendments. At least 40 Re- 
publicans joined the Democrats on one of 
these votes. It was the first time that the 
House had added any substantial sum to 
an appropriation bill this year. 

War controls gradually are being 
wiped off the books by Congress. Sugar 
rationing is going out on October 31 under 
a measure that went to Mr. Truman last 
week. Controls on half a dozen drugs, 
fibers, metals and on freight-car space are 








going out on June 30. And Selective Sery- 
ice is gone. Mr. Truman signed the bill 
setting up a records office to handie the 
bookkeeping job of liquidation. 

But the President regards with some 
trepidation the passing of sugar controls 
as early as October 31, and he is urging a 
continuance of rent control for a year 
beyond June 30, when it is due to expire. 
However, he cannot be sure that any new 
Republican split will save these measures, 

The party organization work is pro- 
ceeding under the direction of Gael Sulli- 
van, executive director of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Sullivan is ar. 
ranging a series of conferences with Demo- 
cratic State leaders, which will proceed 
through April, May and June. 

The State delegations are giving Mr. 
Sullivan and the headquarters officials a 
survey of political feeling in their sections 
of the country. Foreign policy, housine, 
budget problems, taxes and living costs are 
subjects of discussion. As a part of the 
discussions, Mr. Sullivan is trying to ar- 
rive at a plan that will stir up enough 
interest among the voters to get them out 
to the polls next year. 

In the delegations that come to Wash- 
ington are the national and State party 
officials. And these are the men and 
women who have much to do with han- 
dling plans for the nominating conventions 
through which the Democrats pick a 
presidential candidate next year. Mr. Tru- 
man has no active part on the program. 
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ome a Me tianot in your accounting department ! 
rols : 7 

wa 
vear ; 
Dire. : That’s why I. Miller & Sons, Inc., while holding 

new = faithfully to the highest old-world standards of 

Ires, ; — craftsmanship in producing women’s fine shoes, turns 
pro- r \ « ‘ili ae “i to the National Payroll Machine when it comes to the 
ulli- ; 4 Se = question of preparing their craftsmen’s payroll. 

atic > \ % de _— At a single operation, the National Payroll Machine 
ar- ' # records the hours worked, the gross earnings, the 
mo- : Federal Withholding Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit 
ceed | - and other deductions, the total earnings to date, the 

4 Federal Old Age Benefit to date, the income tax 

Mr. . withheld to date, and the net pay. 

s ‘ 2 : All these records are made at the same time, all are 
104s : originals, all are exactly the same. All entries are proved 
Ine, ‘ . eo : = i. correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
are : Oe ; discrepancies due to human error. All entries are clear, 
the a - legible, and easily understood. 

ar- . 3 iiie Let your local National Cash Register representative 
ugh ; i Whe: study your needs, and then show you how the 

- UM ue — phe National Payroll System can speed your work in not 

‘ less than three accounting functions. First: for the 

ash- collection and preparation of pre-payroll controls. 
arty Second: for the writing and issuance of your payroll 
and checks. And third: for making cost distributions, and 
lant: the preparation of tax reports. Or write to The National 
ions Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
. principal cities. 
[ru- 
am. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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National Payroll Machine at I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Eq; 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fy, 
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WILL THE ClO GUARANTEE PROFITS? — 
> <4 ; busine 
By DAVID LAWRENCE ment 
Profit figures are being tossed around nowadays mismanage its economic affairs as to produce seri- ff risks th 
with a recklessness that can only breed more and ous decline in effective demand and employment, § rise and 
more misunderstanding between employers and em- there is cogent reason to anticipate very high- only th: 
ployes. level operations for years to come.” profit fi 
uh Generalizations are being made which segregate the This is an important hypothesis. What is meant by fi those fi 
4 figures for companies which had a profitable oper- the “United States” and the mismanagement of “its taxes ta 
ail ation in 1946 without taking into consideration the economic affairs”? Are not the unions a part of this fail to t 
i many companies that fared badly. anonymous force which has something to do with the turn in 
» j Conclusions are being reached that, when com- management or mismanagement of our economic af-f large cot 
- panies make profits in an abnormal year like 1946, fairs? ing on p 
Hi, the fixed charges and expenses should immediately Present demand not normal: Demand is often§ fairs pru 
bee be permitted to rise on the assumption that the de- related to price. Just now this may not be entirely so, Most 
cay mand for goods experienced in 1946 will continue for because of the tremendous shortage of steel due to the § in Amer 
i many years to come. fact that during the war steel was used for munitions and-loss 
j The CIO has begun a publicity campaign de- and many an article needed for peacetime use couldfitself oft 
if] signed to force the steel companies to grant a 21- not be manufactured. The present backlog is unprece- there is 
cent-an-hour increase in wages. The CIO “economists” dented and, because everything from metal for autos §tive—for 
have written a report which says that the 19 prin- to steel for nails is short, the steel companies are America. 
cipal steel companies can grant such a wage boost and working to the limit of their capacity. Their prices Anyor 
still earn a total of $181,000,000. But, it is added sig- are high and should not be forced higher by inordi- [there is 
nificantly, this is related to a continuance of a high nate wage rises. The whole structure of the durableffthat mor 
level of demand. It is conceded in the same report goods industrial field depends to no small ex<ent onffabout th 
that if steel operations dropped to 75 per cent of reasonable prices for steel. spread. ° 
capacity, a 20-cent-per-hour raise would still mean a Once a wage rise is granted, the item becomes fixed facts of ¢ 
profit of $86,000,000. not only in the workers’ pay envelope and standard of workers 
It is not clear whether this figure is before or after living but in the price structure. To glance at oneMfcollar w 
taxes. If before taxes, the Federal Government would year’s profits and make a price policy for years tof} Press 
collect about 40 per cent of the $86,000,000, leaving a come on that basis is really to “mismanage’” the eco- pers, wit 
net income of about $51,600,000. But even if the $86,- nomic affairs of America. ments of 
000,000 is after taxes, the amount is rather small to Everybody who knows human nature knows thet {fled more 
distribute over 19 companies with an enormous in- it is hard to cut wages and that strikes will occur whenf{ttally. TI 
vestment estimated at $4,000,000,000, on which stock- the major unions find it necessary to make good onfNational 
holders are entitled to a fair return. This is certainly their promises that unionization means “security.” Mowing | 
nowhere near the rate of return of 3.9 per cent which What will happen in the steel business when thef#teturn « 
was the 1919-1940 average for the industry. demand created as a.result of the recent diversion Compa 
Will unions share risks? Who, however, is going of facilities to wartime production drops off? The his- ances, n 
to guarantee either a continuance of profits or tory of the steel business over long periods of timejPsumer 
of demand? Will the CIO take that risk? Will it sign indicates that there are many lean years as well sgl years 
a contract now agreeing to take specific wage cuts only a few fat years and that reserves and surpluseffP Was i 
based on a drop in operations if its guesses as to de- built up in good times have much to do with keepinggpowed Ic 
mand do not pan out? The report says: some nucleus of employment when depressions come ret Cent, 
“The demand for steel presses on the limits of The labor union economists, with characteristic in-PSUess ar 
capacity. So long as the United States does not difference, avoid the subject of proper reserves and tht The Ne 
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es of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
wai news itrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









Union analysis of industry profits fails to take into account important items of 
business operation—One-sided “economic reports” increase labor-manage- 





* 


nent friction—Backlog of war-shortage demand:no criterion for future. 


sks that management must take in predicting the 
se and fall of demand for a particular product. The 
oily thing the labor union spokesmen emphasize is 
profit figures for good years, and they too often quote 
those figures without noting that federal and state 
taxes take nearly 50 per cent of the profit. They also 
fail to tell the public that investors require a fair re- 
tun in wages for money loaned and that unless the 
large companies, which are dependent for their financ- 
ing on public markets, show they can handle their af- 
fairs prudently, they do not fare well in money-raising. 
Most observers do not realize that what we have 
in America is not just a “profit” system but a “profit- 
and-loss” system. The word “capitalism” standing by 
itself often connotes wealth or economic power but 
there is too frequently omitted the qualifying adjec- 
tive—for it is “risk capitalism” which we have in 
America, and the risks are many and dangerous. 
Anyone can spend someone else’s money when 
there is involved no responsibility to the owners of 
that money. Unfortunately, the amount of ignorance 
about the operations of everyday business is wide- 
spread. This ignorance of the simple and elemental 
facts of our economic operations is not confined to the 
workers but prevails to a large extent among white- 
collar workers and among executives themselves. 
Press fails to clarify figures: Even the newspa- 
pers, with the best of intentions, publish only frag- 
ments of the story and unwittingly help to produce 
bad morale as between management and workers gen- 
etally. Thus, last week the press picked up out of The 


National City Bank’s Monthly Letter some statistics 
sowing that 2900 leading companies earned in 1946 
ateturn on their investment of 9.5 per cent after taxes 


compared with 7.7 per cent in 1945. In many in- 


Msumer industries which had not operated during 
wat years as extensively as in 1946, and no informa- 
ion was included as to the number of companies which 
nowed losses. The headline, “Corporate Profits up 28 
ret Cent,” resulted. Small wonder that workers grow 
stless and demand a share of such profits. 

The National City Bank’s letter, after discussing 


the absence of reconversion problems in certain types 
of business and other variations in the business pic- 
ture, says as to profit margins on sales for 30 major 
types of industry and business: 

“In only 8 out of 30 groups were the 1946 mar- 
gins wider than the average of the four active pre- 
war years given, while in the remaining 22 groups 
they were narrower. . . 

“Need for discrimination in drawing conclusions 
about earnings is further emphasized by the fact 
that approximately one-fourth of the manufactur- 
ing corporations so far reporting—including some 
of the largest and most successful in the country 
—experienced lower earnings than in 1945.” 
““Risk’’ should be understood: In the last few days 

we have read other headlines, such as “TWA loss in 
1946 put at $14,347,836.” It was stated that this loss 
by the Transcontinental and Western Air Line com- 
pared with a profit of $1,813,576 for 1945. Most other 
air lines showed a similar trend downward. 

Another headline told last week that New York 
Central’s loss in 1946 after tax credits amounted to 
$10,449,268. The railroads generally lost money in 
1946. General Motors for 1946 showed a drop of about 
65 per cent in profits from the 1945 figure.. 

These, to be sure, are not normal years. Wages, 
nevertheless, on the railroads and air lines have been 
raised considerably since V-J Day. 

Moderation by the unions now will mean more em- 
ployment later. It is essential that a fair profit be 
made and that surpluses and reserves be built up. For 
nobody knows what demand will be in another eight- 
een months when wartime shortages have been filled. 

It is necessary that all sides of the story be given 
in order to understand that management still has the 
risk of assuring a fair profit to stockholders and that 
labor unions are never willing to take such risks or to 
guarantee a specific level of profit or demand. The 
unions “pass the buck” to management on this but re- 
fuse to share in losses when profits are not earned. 
There can be no true partnership of interest when one 
side wants a share of the gains but refuses to bear any 
corresponding share of the losses. 
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YOuR FAMILY 
will like 


ENSACOLA 





—and So Will ae 
Employees 


OnE of Pensacola’s outstanding 
advantages is the fact that your 
family will enjoy living here... 
and so will your employees. Where 
living is fun, there is greater satis- 
faction and enjoyment in work. 


Here is a city that offers a fine 
combination of the factors of good 
living . . . mild climate, all kinds 
of outdoor fun, pleasant social life, 
excellent public services, and a pro- 
gressive city government. A city 
of attractive homes, beautiful flow- 
ers, good schools. 


Pensacola is a prosperous, growing 
community where employees work 
and play with vigor and enthusi- 
asm, where taxes are low, raw 
materials at hand, and transporta- 
tion adequate. 


WARM, sunny climate effects 
economies in building construction 
as well as in heat and light. Health- 
ful climatic conditions minimize 
absenteeism. Choice industrial sites 
surround ample port facilities. 


On your trip south, be sure to visit 
Pensacola. Meanwhile, write for 
booklets or special information. 


Municipal Advertising Board 


_ PENSACOLA 


AT THE TOP OF THE GULF 


IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 

















| Question of the Week _ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is Another Wage-Price Spiral 
Facing U.S. Industry and Public? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to the possibility of 
another increase in the wage and price 
cycle, The United States News asked 
economists, businessmen, labor experts 
and others: 


Is it your opinion that another 
round of price and wage increases 
lies ahead? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Charles R. Hook 


Middletown, Ohio; President, The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 


answers: 

I do not think that there will be another 
round of price increases unless there are 
further wage increases other than those in 
the nature of adjustments here and there. 

I believe that if wages are stabilized and 
industry has a chance to develop produc- 
tion efficiency and also determine the effect 
of raw-material prices, freight-rate increases 
and higher wage costs which have already 
been incurred, but not yet in present cost, 
industry generally will be reducing prices. 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
Washington, D.C.; Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Research, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, 


answers: 

Another round of wage increases lies 
ahead. The horizon now appears bright for 
a simultaneous round of lower prices or at 
least a leveling off of present prices. 

An examination of the results of some of 
the recent collective-bargaining negotia- 
tions verifies the above opinion. In the 
various branches of the textile industry, for 
example, wages have been raised up to 15 
cents per hour both in the North and South 
and there has been no further announced 
price increases. In the rubber industry, 
wages recently have been raised 1114 cents 
per hour. The rubber industry has an- 
nounced that there will be no increase in 
the price of rubber products. They say 
there may even be some decline in prices. 
It is reported that the steel industry is con- 
templating an announcement of reduced 
prices. This announcement will not bar 
upward movements in wages through col- 
lective bargaining in this industry. 

These examples emphasize the validity 
of the position that we in the CIO have 
consistently taken, that prices, in the main, 
are set with no relationship to labor costs. 


All the vilification of our viewpoint now 
appears to be unjustified. Profits are soar. 
ing to new highs because of enormous price 
increases that have been unnecessarily 
passed on to the public. Industry now has 
indisputable proof that wages can be 
raised with prices simultaneousl, being 
lowered and profits will still flow freely ag 
long as production is maximized. To those 
industrialists who have not learned this 
fundamental principle, we commend a sin- 
cere and honest study of the developments 
in the industries referred to above. 

The facts now lead us to the conclusion 
that another round of wage increases is jn 
the cards during the coming months, but 
a significant round of price increases is not, 


Chester Bowles 


Essex, Conn.; Former Director, Office of 
Economic Stabilization; Former Adminis. 
trator, Office of Price Administration, 


answers: 


Last June, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and its congressional spokes- 
men assured us that if controls were only 
removed prices would quickly seek “rea- 
sonable levels.” Since then, prices have 
pushed steadily upward, with wholesale 
prices now 30 per cent above the levels of 
eight months ago. Wages, during this same 
period, are up less than 5 per cent. As a 
result, millions of families have been badly 
squeezed, and purchasing power danger- 
ously reduced. Clearly, we are going to 
have to pay in greater or lesser degree for 
the blind irresponsibility of the pressure 
groups last May and June. It’s my guess 
that prices will move upward until late 
spring, and the break at that time will be 
initiated by a sharp drop in farm prices. 


Boris Shishkin 


Washington, D. C.; 
Federation of Labor, 
answers: 

Wage increases negotiated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates in recent 
months, while varying considerably in in- 
dividual cases, are averaging around 11 per 
cent. AFL policy emphasizes restraint in 
wage demands and stresses the importance 
of wage settlements which would not neces- 
sitate price increases. 

A number of key commodities have al- 
ready been priced out of the market toa 
dangerous extent. Almost universally the 
rate of wholesale-price rises has far outrun 
that of related labor costs. 

Price breaks in these commodity lines 
are imminent. A general downturn in the 


Economist, American 
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price level is likely to result by July or 
\ugust, bringing about a sharp, but short, 
” 5 . . . 

Jump in business activity. 


William L. Batt 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, SKF Industries, 
Inc.; Former Vice Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board, 


answers: 

It seems pretty clear to me that the price 
pattern of the months ahead in the indus- 
trial field will largely be influenced by labor 
demands. If this pressure results in sub- 
stantial wage increases, I am fearful that 
much of this will have to be passed on if 
any profit is to remain. 

However, since I believe that any wide- 
spread wave of price increases will hurt 
labor in the long run, I am hopeful that 
both labor and management will exercise 
the utmost restraint since further price in- 
creases have dangerous implications. 


Robert R. Nathan 


Washington, D.C.; President, Robert R. 
Nathan Associates, Inc.; Former Deputy 
Director for Reconversion, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 


answers: 

I believe that wage increases of varying 
amounts will be granted in the coming 
weeks. Business is disturbed over the signs 
of an imminent recession and will not be 
inclined to pass these wage increases on in 
the form of higher prices. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that some prices will not increase 
much further, but that there will be some 
increase in wages. Profits are adequate to 
absorb higher wages. I doubt if these antici- 
pated tendencies will avoid a bust, but 
they will help cushion the break. 


Tyler S. Rogers 


Toledo, Ohio; President, Owens-Corning 


Fiberglas Corp.; President, Producers’ 
Council, Inc., 
answers: 


From my personal observations, labor- 
union attitudes govern price trends from 
here out in the building field. All factors 
other than labor point toward reduction of 
materials and construction costs. 

If either factory or building-trades labor 
secure increased wages without correspond- 
ing improvement in work output, costs may 
rise and induce further buying resistance. 
Materials are now in adequate supply; site 
labor remains insufficient for the volume of 
construction ready tc proceed. 


Alvanley Johnston 


Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers, 


answers: 

In my opinion, if the Government will 
arrange to decrease the cost of living, it 
will materially assist in bringing about a 
better understanding between the Govern- 
ment, labor and management. 


APRIL 11, 1947 



























Clock and Dagger Mystery 


(Solving time: 2 minutes) 


It doesn’t take long to track down the 
culprit here! 

The desk is littered with clues. Unan- 
swered letters, memos. Pages of shorthand 
that represent hours of dictation—that 
mean more hours of decoding. 


Person-to-person dictation is to blame, 


Dictaphone’ to 


the rescue! ——> 


The Dictaphone method lets a man relax. 

Alone, at ease, he can talk all of his 
business—each fleeting thought—into the 
handy microphone. And it frees his secre- 
tary, too. Enables her to get her other work 
done while the mike ‘“‘takes’’ her dictation 
for her. 

Your Dictaphone dictating machine 
doubles your working ability. And it 
practically turns the lights off at 5 p.m. 

Yes, you can solve many of your office 
problems in 2 minutes flat. In the time it 
takes to phone your Dictaphone represen- 


as usual. An outdated method that keeps 
two people busy doing what should be a 
one-man operation. 

It slows down office routine— making 
for long hours and short tempers. 


What this office needs is modern, 
speedy Electronic Dictation! 





tative for a demonstration—or to write 
Dictaphone Corporation (Dept. K-4, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) for 


descriptive literature. 


DICTAPHONE Cdwecnce Dictextton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipmens bearing said trade-mark, 
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How to 


CONTROL TRAFFIC 


in and out of 


YOUR PLANT 


Anchor Chain Link Fence and Gates will 
help you direct your flow of motor 
traffic and employees systematically. 
We'll install it where it will do the most 
good in giving you efficient control over 
production, shipping and _ receiving 
operations. An Anchor Fence also safe- 
guards outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies . . . protects your plant against 
trouble-makers. Write wi for our 
illustrated catalog, describing exclusive 
features like Deep-Driven Anchors, which 
hold fence erect and in line. Address: 
Ancuor Post Fence Div., Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 














Serving over 
5,000 accounts in 
industrial fields 


LLL, 


We have our finger on the business 
pulse of the nation. 
The United States Testing Com- 


pany, Inc. with branch offices through- | 
out the country, has completely | 
equipped modern laboratories: and | 


highly trained technicians, all spe- 
cialists in industrial research, product 
development, and 
product testing, from 
textile yarns to steam- 


ship boilers. 


Ue 


TESTING COMPANY, inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Voluntary Price Cuts as an Aid 
To Prosperity: Views of Editors 


Newspaper comment indicates that edi- 
tors generally agree with President Tru- 
man’s recently expressed view that indus- 
try should make every effort to keep prices 
down in order that a painful economic ad- 
justment be avoided. There are many, 
however, who emphasize that industry 
alone cannot bring about price reductions, 
that there is more to the present high level 
of prices than industry’s desire for~ high 
profits. These editors attribute a share of 
the present price situation to labor’s de- 
mand for higher wages, consumer demand 
for goods, and the Government’s price- 
support policies. 

While “a few more important price cuts 

. will be welcome and psychologically 
heartening,” says the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette (Ind.), “the real key to the price 
situation is supply, and supply has been 
having a hard time catching up after the 
beating it took following V-J Day.” 

Noting, however, that production re- 
cently “has been humming along in the 
absence of’ strikes,” the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind.) warns that “failure to 
reduce prices may eventually prove disas- 
trous.” 

“More than half the wage earners of the 
country,” states the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal (Ind.), on the basis of a recent 
poll, “think that the best hope for the 
future lies in lower prices now, regardless 
of what they may do to wages.” 

“The nation’s output is increasing. This 
is the best indication of price cuts coming,” 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune (Ind.) 
observes, while at the same time attribut- 
ing high prices partly to uncertainty over 
wage rates. 

Although it suggests that “the Federal 
Government should have maintained con- 
trol over prices . . . so long as it was tied 
to its foreign relief and assistance com- 
mitments and to its farm-parity policy,” 
the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (Ind.- 
Dem.) views the problem now as “largely 
a voluntary and co-operative one in which 
production, management, labor, distribut- 
ing agents and the general consumer all 
must play important roles.” 

As the three major restraints on prices, 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat (Ind.) 
urges voluntary reductions, conservative 
demands by labor, and consumer resistance. 
This last, it says, “has already put into 
tentative being the first two,” and, if in- 
dustrialists fail to heed “the handwriting 
on the wall,” it cautions, “the customer 
will carry the ball himself.” 

Since both production and profits have 


risen in recent months, the Hartford 


(Conn.) Courant (Rep.) declares, “te. 

fusal now by industry to bring prices down 
. . would only give labor a specious justi. 

fication for new wage demands.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chroniele 
(Ind.-Rep.), however, sees “little likelj. 
hood of industry being able to effect any 
drastic price reductions as long as the cost 
of production continues to rise” or “of |a- 
bor leveling off its wage demands as long 
as prices stay where they are.” So, it be. 
lieves, “the deciding factor will be the 














—dJustus in Minneapolis Star 


STILL FEELING HIS OATS 


attitude of the buying public over the next 
few months.” 

“Wherever possible, industrial _ prices 
should be reduced,” says the New York 
Times (Ind.). But it anticipates no “sub 
stantial relief” from such cuts, since “the 
largest increases have taken place in farm 
and food prices.” 

“Government policy, rather than in- 
dustrial price policy,” this newspaper main- 
tains, “must bear the primary responsibil- 
ity for the present high level of prices”— 
specifically, farm-price supports, wartime 
inflation in money and credit, postwar 
wage increases, and rising grain prices. 
Pointing out that livestock and dairy- 
product prices have accounted for about 
half the increase in cost of living in the 
last year, the Times declares that “Gov- 
ernment officials could accomplish more by 
devoting their attention to what can be 
done in this sector of the economy than by 
giving their whole emphasis to industrial 
prices.” 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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WHAT MAKES 


A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 
lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing ‘‘firsts’’ in typewriter advantages. 

Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available . . . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


Teeny 


HA dei ds 
as Bastin, 


tS 


| ‘Underwood Corporation 


Copyright 1957, Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters < 


UNDERWOOD 


in the principal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 
typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Touch . . . a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you’ve always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 
.-.a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 


keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter . . . 
that make Underwood ‘Typewriter 

Leader of the World.” 


[STE RE ETE IEEE ER TE IT TET TERT, | 
___ Underwood pra (eae 
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. Adding Machines . . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
- Sales and Service Everywhere 





. Accounting Machines 


YOUR LETTERHEADsS 


sHOULD LOOK 


IMPORTANT 





FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INE SAFETY AS UNION WEAPON 


Contract That Gives Mr. Lewis Another Way to Close Coal Pits 


jain for welfare fund in 
ylure bargaining as a 
sult of Illinois tragedy 


Mhe facts back of the controversy over 
y conditions in U.S. soft-coal mines 


e these: 
Winers killed in accidents in 1946 


d 800, compared with 936 accidental 


Baths in 1945. The Centralia, IIl., explo- 

iy on March 25 claimed 111 lives—the 
pst mine disaster since 1928. 

"Mine safety is a joint responsibility of 
} Federal and State governments, the 
grators and the mine workers’ unions. 

State of Illinois, at the time of the 

tralia disaster, was directly responsible 
# enforcing the State safety code in 
nois coal fields. 

Federal Government, as operator 
fthe nation’s coal mines, installed the fed- 
fal safety code and is responsible for its 
forcement. Normally, it has power only 
Wrecommend safety measures. 

‘the safety committee of the miners’ 
in each mine also has authority, 
ider the contract governing federal opera- 
i, to call miners out of unsafe pits. 
Wnsafe conditions were found in the 
Mitralia mine as long ago as last Novem- 
and not all of them had been corrected 
fthe time of the explosion. 
This background is important because of 
implications in the present situation. 
in L. Lewis closed down the industry for 


a week of mourning on the day that coin- 
cided with the scheduled strike the Su- 
preme Court stopped. Interior Secretary 
J. A. Krug ordered 518 unsafe mines to re- 
main closed until they were repaired, and 
repairs were undertaken immediately in 
some of them. Mine operators also were 
instructed to keep 2,013 additional mines 
closed unless managers find them to be 
safe. Other pits may be closed if union 
safety committees hold them to be unsafe. 
Mr. Lewis thus may have a means of con- 
trolling the industry without technically 
calling a strike. 

Other developments can be expected 
to flow out of the situation and to have 
long-range effects. 

The welfare fund that Mr. Lewis got 
out of his contract with the Government 
has a stronger chance to become a perma- 
nent feature of mine labor contracts. Three 
managers of the fund were appointed, but 
have not yet met to decide how the $18,- 
000,000 collected to date is to be used. 

Mr. Lewis insisted on this fund when 
he called a strike last year, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting the Government, as 
temporary operator of the mines, t6 put 
it into the labor contract. Later, Northern 
operators indicated that they would agree 
to keep the fund, financed from a royalty 
on mined coal, but Southern operators have 
continued to oppose the provision. 

Bereaved families of the Centralia 
miners, however, are unlikely to benefit 
from the fund, whatever the outcome. No 


a 
- 


RESCUE TEAMS AT WORK IN CENTRALIA 
« «. the champion of the miners had a chance to lash back 


provisions for setting up benefits, for de- 
fining persons eligible for benefits have yet 
been made. Unless special arrangements 
are made, tke Centralia families probably 
will not be eligible. 

The disaster, nevertheless, has strength- 
ened Mr. Lewis’s arguments that such a 
fund is necessary. 

Mine safety definitely will get increased 
attention. A committee of Congress is in- 
vestigating the Centralia disaster. The 
Illinois State Mine Director, who was in 
charge of State safety regulations, has re- 
signed, and Mr. Lewis has charged that 
only two completely safe coal mines have 
been found by inspectors. 

Congress in the past has declined to 
strengthen federal powers to enforce safety 
codes in coal mines, limiting authority to 
making recommendations. Now that State 
regulations appear to have been ignored 
in the Centralia mine, the attitude of Con- 
gress may change. 

Secretary Krug’s action in keeping 518 
mines closed after the memorial period 
also indicates a greater concern over safety 
than has prevailed. 

Operating costs of coal mines, as a re- 
sult, are likely to increase. Some operators 
contend that the federal mine-safety code 
imposes prohibitive costs, but some safety 
measures that add to costs probably will 
be adopted in any event. This means an- 
other squeeze on coal profits, or an increase 
in coal prices, which already are putting 
coal at a competitive disadvantage with 


MR. LEWIS 








Later Week 





other fuels, such as oil and artificial and 
natural gas. 

Mr. Lewis, meanwhile, is given an op- 
portunity to resume his pose as a champion 
of the miners and to lash back at the 
Government officials who defeated him on 
the strike issue. He charged Secretary 
Krug, as the top official in charge of the 
mines, with responsibility for the Cen- 
tralia disaster, and thereby set off another 
argument. Federal officials countered by 
pointing out that miners’ safety commit- 
tees had taken no action to improve Cen- 
tralia conditions either, and added that, 
while inspectors found unsafe conditions, 
none had reported any conditions of im- 
minent danger. Illinois officials’ reports 
varied, with a mine inspector claiming that 
he had recommended a shutdown, but with 
the former State Director stating that no 
such report had been filed. 

The controversy over safety conditions 
at Centralia and in other mines also may 
prolong negotiations involved in turning 
coal properties back to private operators. 
The Government’s power to operate the 
mines as an emergency measure expires on 
June 30, and Congress has indicated it will 
not be extended. Mine safety thus promises 
to become an additional issue that threat- 
ens another coal strike during the coming 
summer. 


SIGNS OF SLOWING 


IN PRICE-WAGE RACE 


Signs are appearing that industry will 
be able in many cases to absorb a new 
round of wage increases without raising 
prices. Wage contracts now being signed 
indicate that prices generally will not chase 
wages upward as they did a year ago, al- 
though there will be some exceptions. 

The rubber industry, after raising wages, 
is talking about a possible price cut instead 
of an increase. Wage raises in the clothing 
and textile industries have been granted 
without a general rise in the price level. 
At least one automobile company has in- 
creased workers’ pay without boosting the 
price of cars. 

Both AFL and CIO unions are relying 
on industry’s strong profit position to 
assure them of moderate wage raises 
within the present price structure. New 
contracts negotiated by AFL unions are 
averaging increases of around 11 per cent, 
and the AFL claims to be holding down 
its wage demands to permit raises without 
price increases. CIO unions are showing 
a willingness to compromise wage de- 
mands, without strikes, at much less than 
the asking figure. 

The real test of whether there is to be 
another wage-price spiral will come when 
the steel industry comes to terms on wages 
with the CIO Steelworkers Union. If an 
agreement can be reached that will permit 
the industry to hold, or perhaps reduce, 
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—Ford 


MR. FORD 
... 4 sign that the chase was over 


the present price line, a pattern will be 
fixed for other industries to follow. 

Industry by industry, here is the pres- 
ent situation on wages and prices: 

In steel, the CIO argues that workers 
need a 21-cents-an-hour raise if they are 
to offset the increased cost of living. The 
union, however, has not announced a defi- 
nite wage demand. It says the amount is 
open to bargaining. The CIO contends that 
the industry can afford a “substantial” 
wage increase at this time without price in- 
creases and without serious impairment of 
its profits. A new financial survey of 19 


steel companies by Robert R. Nathan and 


—Acme 


MR. BUCKMASTER 
... the way was left open 


———— 


other economists retained by CIO is th 
basis for the claims being advanced in eur. 
rent steel-wage negotiations. 

In autos, the CIO also is offering ney 
surveys of corporation profits in an effoy 
tc convince the industry that it shoul 
grant an increase of 23% cents an how 
The United Auto Workers Union has jug 
accepted a 10-cents-an-hour raise from th 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. as a “down pay. 
ment.” A further raise, union officials sai 
is to be sought when a national auto-wa» 
pattern is fixed by the larger compani« 
There was no indication that the price g 
Nash cars would be raised as a result of 
the 10-cent wage increase. 

Price reductions, on the other hand 
have been placed in effect by Henry Fon, 
II, president of the Ford Motor Co, jy 
advance of wage negotiations with th 
UAW. 

In rubber, the CIO Rubber Workers 
accepted a raise of 11% cents an how 
rather than strike for more. The union’ 
president, L. S. Buckmaster, kept a way 
open for further negotiations if othe 
unions obtain bigger settlements. The jn. 
dustry agrees to reopen the wage issue af 
any time after four months for further dis 
cussions. An industry spokesman ee. 
pressed optimism that price reduction 
might be possible with the present wag 
level. This was believed to be one reasm 
why the union accepted the compromig 
figure after demanding 26 cents an how. 

Clothing. Wage increases have bea 
won by several CIO and AFL unions in 
various branches of the clothing and ter. 
tile industries. Most of these pay increaws 
have not been followed by price increas. 

Railroads are seeking rate increases (0 
make up for increased costs, including 
higher wages granted last year. The ral 
road unions are in the process of preparitg 
new wage demands. Unions of nonopert- 
ing employes are asking for a raise of % 
cents an hour. The operating employe 
unions will demand changes in working 
rules that will bring greater take-home 
pay. 


HOW COMMUNISTS 
TOOK OVER A UNION 


A new chapter in the story of hor 
Communists gain control of a labor unio 
is being contributed by a top CIO official 
This chapter, based on information pickel 
up from the vantage point of the union 
presidency, adds a union version to the 
stories of Communist tactics that are col- 
stantly being unfolded by employers au 
others in testimony before Congress. 

The CIO official who now is “telling al! 
is Joseph Curran, president of the Nation! 
Maritime Union and a vice president 0 
the CIO. In an open letter to the membes 
of his union, and in interviews, Mr. Cit 
ran says that 500 Communists have bee! 
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ko haie A recent survey of public opinion _ the things it takes to produce the rail © Commerce Commission authorized 


indicated that lots of folks have been _ service which the nation needs. higher freight rates to become effective 

“seeing” a mirage of railroad profits In 1946—with wagesandpricesofma- in 1947. These increases will help the 

TS that weren’t there. terial and fuel up more than 50% above __ railroads to meet their rising costs, 

Most people thought that 10% would _— prewar levels—railroads still hauled and will give them a better chance to 

IONE bea fair profit for railroads—nine out _— freight at prewar rates.Evenwithaslight improve their equipment, roadways 

of hor of ten said 6% or more would be fair. increase in rates during the latter half | and other facilities — improvements 

: = But the fact is that the railroads don’t _ of the year, their earnings on net invest- necessary for continually better service 
: come out anywhere near that well. ment dropped to an average of only to the public. 

aie In the years since 1938—four of them 234%. Some railroads earned more, but But even with these increases, in 1947 

| to th © Waryears of tremendous traffic—the rail- others showed no profit at all—were, _ railroads will probably average little 
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able in the last two years to wrest control 
of the NMU from 70,000 non-Communist 
members. 

The story, as Mr. Curran is telling it to 
his members, is this: 

Election tactics of the Communists re- 
sulted last year in their capturing about 
107 of the 150 elective offices in the union. 
These Communist officials, he says, are 
more interested in making the union “a 
stooge union of the Communist Party” 
than in serving the interests of seamen. 

Premarked ballots were found to have 
been cast in that election. Handwriting 
experts, Mr. Curran adds, said that many 
ballots were forged. Voting officials were 
hand-picked by the Communists, in some 
cases, and sent from one port to another 
to act as tellers. 


—European 
JOSEPH CURRAN 
... an open letter 


“Slander and lies’ were circulated by 
the Communists against anti-Communist 
candidates, according to Mr. Curran. 

A campaign fund of about $20,000 was 
raised by the Communist Party to finance 
the election efforts, he adds. It was used 
to pay salaries of Communists who left 
their ships to devote full time to the cam- 
paign in the union halls. 

Organizing funds were used to help 
build up a Communist machine in the 
union, according to Mr. Curran’s story. A 
union officer who had authority to appoint 
organizers for a drive to organize a steam- 
ship line, Mr. Curran says, used the funds 
to hire Communists who spent their time 
electioneering. The union failed to win a 
bargaining election on the line involved. 

After winning control of a majority 
of the national council of NMU, the Com- 
munists were able to dominate the _poli- 
cies of the union, according to Mr. Curran. 
He contends that the union’s official publi- 
cation has suppressed “many important 
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issues.” He reports that the left-wing ma- 
jority recently blocked his efforts to hold 
a referendum among the membership on 
various issues. The vote was 20 to 10 
against him. 

A strike stampede, Mr. Curran charges, 
now is being promoted by the Commu- 
nists. He argues that the group is trying 
to rush the NMU into a strike on June 
15, before a “constructive program” is pre- 
pared by union leaders. He holds that 
actions of the Communists in this regard 
“are no different” from tactics he says 
were used “by ship owners and crooked 
union officials” in promoting a strike in 
1921. That earlier walkout, according to 
Mr. Curran, wrecked the unions involved. 

“Organized confusion” is a favorite 
tactic of the Communists in taking con- 
trol of a union meeting. A recent member- 
ship meeting in New York City is cited 
as an example. The meeting was called 
to vote on charges filed against NMU Vice 
President Joseph Stack by Mr. Curran. 
Mr. Stack, an avowed Communist, has 
been a leader of the group opposing Mr. 
Curran in the NMU. 

Front-row seats at the meeting were 
grabbed by the Communist followers, who 
arrived well before the rest of the member- 
ship, Mr. Curran reports. The Commu- 
nists, he says, had elected the officers for 
the meeting, as well as the vote-tally 
clerks, before Mr. Curran’s followers ar- 
rived. 

A trial committee that had been ap- 
pointed earlier by the NMU_ national 
council then brought in its verdict. Three 
members recommended that the charges 
against Mr. Stack be dropped. Two recom- 
mended that Mr. Stack be removed as 
vice president and barred from holding 
any union office for five years. 

A near riot then took place on the floor. 
Mr. Curran that Communist fol- 
lowers in the front-row seats jumped to 
their feet and shouted. Some of them be- 
gan moving around in the hall, starting 
arguments. The meeting chairman then 
declared the session adjourned, without a 
vote on the trial committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Curran then took over the chair. 
He reports that he finally obtained a vote 
by ordering all those in favor of suspend- 
ing Mr. Stack from office to move to one 
side of the hall, with the opposition on the 
other side. This vote, he says, was 10 to 1 
in favor of ousting Mr. Stack. The Stack 
followers, however, contend that the vote 
was illegal because the meeting already 
had been adjourned by the earlier chair- 
man. Mr. Stack’s group contends that it 
was Mr. Curran’s followers who staged 
the confusion on the floor. 

These charges by Mr. Curran of Com- 
munist activity are denied by his oppo- 
nents in NMU. They, in turn, accuse him 
of weakening the union for wage negoti- 
ations by his “disruptive tactics.” 


says 
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CAUTION ON PAY SUITS 


Unions are showing more caution ;; 
connection with portal-pay suits. Atto. 
neys for CIO employes of the Mt. Clemey; 
Pottery Co. now have dropped efforts 
obtain a reversal of a U.S. district-coyy: 
ruling dismissing back-pay claims. Syjj 
for back pay against other companies ak 
are being withdrawn. 

Back of the CIO decision to drop th 
Mt. Clemens case is an apparent belie 
that the union would have little chance ¢ 
winning an appeal in the Supreme Coup 
The Supreme Court established the priv. 
ciple of travel-time pay for factory workes 
in this case last June, but sent it back t 
the lower court to determine whether they 
was any appreciable amount of time jp. 


JOSEPH STACK 
. » - @ countercharge 


volved. The lower court then dismise 
the claims because they involved onl 
trifling amounts of time. It was from thi 
decision that the union had appealed. 

Union attorneys presumably prefer | 
stand on the original Supreme Court tu: 
ing. On this basis they may be able t 
win decisions in other cases in the lowe 
courts. Where they have a choice, the 
unions can be expected to take appeal 
on cases involving large amounts of travé 
time. This would improve their chance 
of winning in the Supreme Court. 


All these sits may have to be dismiss! 
later, however, after Congress complete 
action on legislation banning portale 
portal pay. A conference committee of ti 
Senate and House has been attempting! 


reconcile differences between the bil 
passed by the two houses. A compromi* 
bill is expected to be approved soon ! 
Congress, but it may be vetoed by Pr 
dent Truman. The question then will! 
whether the Senate will override the vel! 
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Protects your product, 


improves your shipping package 


Like a crown on a cushion, your 
product goes safely to market 
when you package it with resili- 
ent, attractive KIMPAK*, This is 
true whatever you manufacture— 
whether it’s as rugged as a refrig- 
etator or as fragile as a flashlight 
bulb. For KIMPAK is designed to 
do a surer job in all Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — 
Surface Protection . . . Flotation 
Packaging . . . Absorbent Pack- 
aging ... or Blocking and Bracing. 
In every method, it gives you the 
advantages of a clean, flexible, 
highly-efficient cushion. 
Whatever qualities you require 
in an interior packaging material 


SCCCKCeEOKCHSSESOOOHSHSSESTOSSSSSHOSESCHeeeeees & 


—softness, strength, moisture ab- 
sorption or repellence, cushion, 
ease of handling—you'll discover 
them in KIMPAK. Find out how 
to suit low-cost KIMPAK to your 
specific problem. Call the local 
distributor of packaging or ship- 
ping materials (listed in the phone 
book) or write to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding 
Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


We are producing all the KIMPAK 
Creped Wadding we possibly can, but 
due to the great demand, your dis- 
tributor may have some difficulty in 
supplying you immediately. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Ki m p ak — 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. & 


OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding. 


BLOCKING AND BRACING 
Photo courtesy Engineering and Research Corporation 


FLOTATION PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 


SURFACE PROTECTION 
Photo courtesy Pelton & Crane Co, 


ABSORBENT PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy C. B. Fleet Co., Inc. 
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Calling the Caboose 


on a Santa Fe Freight Train 


Radio Telephone Communication helps eliminate delays 
in shipping freight 











During the war, an ultra-high fre- 
quency 2-way radio system enabled 
a pilot to communicate with his base 
or aircraft carrier. 

This same type radio system is 
being installed on Santa Fe freight 
trains to provide a means of direct 
voice communication between engi- 
neer in cab and conductor in caboose, 
and between yardmaster and switch- 
ing crews. 


Better Service 


It means more expeditious handling 
of trains. Conductors can give “emer- 
gency stop orders” without aottiong 
of the emergency brakes and the ris’ 


i. 


THE ENGINEER IN HIS CAB has 
a dual check—vocal and visual 
—on his instructions. Radio equip- 
ment includes a telephone hand- 
set, loudspeaker, low-powered 
transmitter, receiver and power 
supply in both cab and caboose. 


of a break-in-two of the train and 
resultant delay. 

For instance, a stop to check a sus- 
pected “hot box” or other defect 
needing attention can be handled in 
three to five minutes instead of twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


Another Reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” 


This is only one of the many im- 
provements Santa Fe is installing to 
expedite yard service and freight 
handling. It’s another reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” that is help- 
ing to provide better “on-time” han- 
dl-> of your freight shipments. 


Senn 








THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR IN 
THE CABOOSE calls the engineer 
in the cab. Transmission in all 
weather over desert and moun- 
tains and under bridges and 
power lines is highly satisfactory. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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since the House is believed to have enough 
votes to do so. 


> Employer rights. Wider latitude is t 
be given employers in demanding bargain. 
ing elections before granting recognition 
to unions. A National Labor Relations 
Board decision now holds that an em. 
ployer has the right to refuse to negotiate 
until the union has proven its majority 
status through an employe election cop. 
ducted by NLRB. 

In the past, NLRB has held that ap 
employer may insist upon proof that the 
union represents a majority of the work. 
ers involved, but it has considered that a 
union proved its case when it presented 
cards signed by a majority of the em. 
ployes. In the present decision, the union 
offered cards signed by 16 of the 17 em. 
ployes, designating the union as the bar. 
gaining agent. The employer refused to 
bargain until an NLRB secret election was 
held. NLRB rules that he was within his 
rights under the Wagner Act. 

NLRB also rules that the employer did 
not violate the Wagner Act by discharg- 
ing employes who went on strike after the 
company insisted upon the NLRB poll. 
NLRB therefore refuses to order rein- 
statement of the strikers in this case as it 
does where an employer refuses to bargain 
after the union has won an election. 

The Board also holds in this case that 
the employer, the Roanoke Public Ware. 
house, was justified in refusing to reinstate 
a striker accused of assaults on employes 
during the strike. NLRB, however, ordered 
the firm to stop interfering with employes’ 
ordinary union activities. 


> Closed-shop tests. Court tests are be. 
ing sought in several States to determine 
the constitutionality of State laws pr- 
hibiting closed-shop contracts. An editor 
of a labor paper and two officials of the 
AFL Printing Pressmen have been arrest- 
ed in Chattanooga, Tenn., on a charge of 
violating that State’s new law against the 
closed shop by signing a closed-shop cor- 
tract. The American Federation of Labor 
already has test cases in litigation in 
Florida, Arizona and Nebraska. More tests 
are planned ‘soon in Georgia, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia and _ South 
Dakota. The unions contend that such 
laws are a violation of the right of contract. 


> Craft-unit vote. The right of a craft 
union to obtain an NLRB election despite 
CIO arguments for plant-wide units agail 
is upheld. NLRB has just ordered an 
election among patternmakers at the Wi: 
low Run plant of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., & 
requested by the AFL Pattern Makers 
League of North America. CIO Auto 
Workers and the company favored a plant- 
wide unit. The UAW has a contract for the 
plant. NLRB says, however, that, in the 
auto industry, patternmakers have beet 
given separate bargaining units in the past. 
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NEWS 


NO SHORTAGE 


Yes, there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue .. . 
these and many other factors increase the possi- 
bility of accident and resultant legal redress. 


That’s why you need, more than ever, complete 











OF SUITS HERE 


coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
store, home, automobile . . . all need protec- 
tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents. 
Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
crippling losses in time and money. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Trade sagged in the week to March 29. 

A fall of 10 per cent was recorded by 
The United States News indicator, 
corrected for seasonal change and 
for this year’s early Easter. 

Level of the indicator was 253 per cent 
of 1935-39, against 281 the week be- 
fore. It was down 3.3 per cent from 
the same week last year. Trade in the 
week of March 22 had been 7.1 per 
cent over the same week of 1946. 

Department-store sales failed to rise 
as much as normal before Easter. 

The Federal Reserve weekly index of 
department-store sales for the week 
ended March 29—the second week 
before Easter—was less than 1 per 
cent above the second week before 
Easter in 1946. In recent weeks, sales 
on the index have been 10 per 
cent or more above corresponding 
weeks of 1946. Compared with the 
week ended March 30, 1946, sales 
for the week ended March 29, 1947, 
were up 10 per cent. That compares, 
however, with a gain of 20 to 25 per 
cent the trade had expected. 

Prices at wholesale, meanwhile, climbed 
to a new high at 149.4 per cent of 
1926, compared with 149 the week 
before. That was 37.5 per cent above 
a year ago and a new peak since 1920. 

Sensitive-commodity prices in the 
week of April 5 moved lower. Cash 
wheat in Kansas City sold at $2.55 
a bushel, down from $2.76 a week 
before. Prices of cotton, hogs, corn, 
tallow were easier. 

“Real” income of workers continues 
to fall as prices rise. 

Manufacturing workers, whose earn- 
ings are shown in the chart, had 
average weekly “real” income of 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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$30.60 in February. “Real” income 
represents current dollar earnings ad- 
justed for the gain in cost of living 
since 1939. The February level com- 
pares with $32.30 in June, 1946, be- 
fore price controls lapsed, and with 
$37.20 in March, 1945, before ending 
of the war sharply reduced overtime. 


Dollar earnings were $46.79 in Febru- 


ary. Though below the war peak of 
$47.50, they have risen steadily from 
$40.87 in September, 1945. 


Cost-of-living gains, however, have 


dissipated any gain in purchasing 
power. From September, 1945, to 
February, 1947, cost of living rose 18 
per cent. As a result, real income fell 
3 per cent though dollar earnings 
rose 14 per cent. 


Price-control abandonment was fol- 
lowed by a 14 per cent rise in the 
cost of living to date. So, since June, 
1946, real income fell 5 per cent while 
dollar earnings rose 8 per cent 

The level of real income for manufac. 
turing workers is back where it was 
in 1942, Yet it is still 27 per cent 
above 1939. 

Nonmanufacturing workers have 
not done so well. Telephone, insur- 
ance and trade workers have lost 
ground, or gained little, since 1939, 

The squeeze on buying power has 
been cutting into retail sales. 

Department-store sales, before the 
new downturn, had flattened out. 
For the first quarter of 1947, they 
were at the level of the last quarter 
of 1946, about 7 per cent below Au- 
gust, 1946. 

Volume of goods at retail was 5 per 
cent lower in February-than a year 
before. 

Food sales at wholesale were $1,155, 
000,000, only 16 per cent over Feb- 
ruary, 1946. Wholesale food prices 
have risen much more. 

Production, however, is undiminished. 

Factory output on The United States 
News indicator is still 197 per cent 
of 1935-39. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 95.4 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended April 5. 

Auto output was 100,261 cars, a raté 
of more than 5,000,000 per year. 
The market for consumer goods faces 
a critical test. In 1920, sales of de- 
partment stores fell first, giving a 
signal that the boom was over. In 
this light, the failure of Easter sales 

to meet expectations is watched. 
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OPERATORS KNOW IT! 
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_ Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 


The power you prefer—the rugged V-8 or the brilliant SIX—axle shafts 
free of weight-load, Ya-floating in light duty units, full 
all others—extra-strength doubled siderail frames for 





floating in 
heavy duty— 
full pressure oiling system—big, self-centering hydraulic brakes with 
non-warping, score-resistant cast drum surfaces . . . more than fifty 


such evidences of endurance engineering to make your Ford Truck 





Last Longer. Be sure your order is in! See your Ford Dealer now! 


EWE MOR FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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SLOWDOWN OF ECONOMY DRIVE 


Paper cuts that may not 
materialize. Unscheduled 
requests for help abroad 


The economy drive in Congress is run- 
ning far behind schedule. On the basis of 
appropriations on which the House has 
completed action, the promised cuts of 
$4,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment spending for the budget year be- 
ginning next July 1 are not yet in sight. 

The goal of the House, as stated in 
the budget resolution it passed a few weeks 
ago, is to trim $6,000,000,000 off President 
Truman’s budget estimates for the year. 
The goal of the Senate, as expressed in a 
revision of the same resolution, is to cut 
Mr. Truman’s estimates by $4,500,000,000. 

To make good on the House plan, Con- 
gress will have to slice about 16 per cent 
off Mr. Truman’s $37,528,000,000 budget. 
To make good on the Senate plan, Congress 
will have to cut that budget by about 12 
per cent. 

The record discloses that appropriation 
cuts to date are considerably below the 
rate that Congress must achieve to realize 
either the House or Senate budget aim. So 
far, with House action complete on about 





Budget Reductions by House at Rate of Only Half Its Announced Ain 





one third of the appropriations involved 
in the budget for the coming year, reduc- 
tions from Mr. Truman’s estimates stand 
at about 8 per cent, or a little less than 
$1,000,000,000. 

That means that House budget cutting 
is running about 50 per cent short of its 
own reduction schedule, and approximately 
one-third short of the Senate’s reduction 
schedule. 

Furthermore, the House cannot be ab- 
solutely sure that all the budget cuts it has 
been able to make will stand up in the 
end. In the first place, the Senate has not 
yet acted on any of the appropriation bills 
for the coming year, and there is great 
pressure on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to restore some of the items the 
House has eliminated or reduced. In the 
second place, the biggest cuts made by the 
House so far do not actually cut down 
on the amounts available for spending, but 
merely place a lower estimate than did Mr. 
Truman on the amount it will take to 
carry on certain well-established Govern- 
ment commitments. Thus, along with the 
real cuts that the House has made in Gov- 
ernment spending for the next year, it 
also has made some paper cuts that may 
or may not be as good as they look. 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 





SOME FINE DAY, A PACKING PROBLEM 
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Real cuts for the new year, as the 
appear in the appropriation bills alread; 
passed by the House, add up to $193.79. 
000. These are the cuts that, assuming the 
finally become law, will effect direct redy. 
tions in spending. 

The Coast Guard takes the biggest q 
so far. Under the House-passed appropris 
tion, this agency is reduced $35,904oy 
below Mr. Truman’s budget estimate ¢ 
$132,904,000. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue gets; 
$30,000,000 reduction. Treasury Secretan 
John W. Snyder is appealing to the Seng: 
Appropriations Committee on this om 
arguing that such a cut will mean the di. 
missal of most of the extra force of reveny: 
agents hired a year and a half ago to trad 
down tax evaders. 

The Post Office Department is dom 
for a reduction of $14,356,000, mostly it 
mail-transportation costs and _ person 
pay. Most controversial item here js iP 
$200,000 cut for rural delivery service, 

The Labor Department is given a ci 
of $12,714,500. Hardest hit agency here ip 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which say 
many of its statistical services will hay 
to be dropped. The U.S. Conciliation Ser: 
ice gets a $598,400 cut, and nearly 100 tof 
jobs are abolished under the House bilf 

The Federal Security Agency takes if 
reduction of $11,123,420. Grants to Stats 
for vocational rehabilitation are cut $1,71), 
000, and nearly all the rest comes out d 
the agency’s allowance for administratia 
and operation. Biggest single cut is $6,00i; 
000 for the Social Security Administration 

The Customs Bureau is reduced by 
$6,505,000. This agency already has startel 
laying off personnel, and the Senate i 
under pressure to restore the origin 
amount. 

National Labor Relations Board gets: 
$3,950,000 reduction, most of it to be takes 
off the allowance for salaries. 

Other cuts, affecting various agence 
total $19,545,080. Most of these redue 
tions are taken from administrative & 
penses, traveling expenses, and pay of pe 
sonnel. 

Paper cuts, if they stand up, meij 
reductions of $850,100,000 under Mr. Tw 
man’s estimates on the one third of t 
budget already handled by the House. 

Tax refunds are the big item het 
President Truman’s budget estimated tii 
it would take $2,031 ,000,000 to refund ove 
payments of taxes in the year begin 
July 1. The House thinks $1,231,000!" 
will cover that expense. But no matlq 
how much it costs to refund taxes, 4 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





( In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 199,859,550 

Other Securities 101,058,083 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1,093,559,848 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 3,137,041 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 17,538,998 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 6,900,000 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,255,170,219 


2,127,347,620 
28,904,830 


7,000,000 
Bank Premines.. .. ..c..0.c0 + 29,094,212 
Cre OG PABRES Soa 5 ais-0? caro eiena's 4,167,290 
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LIABILITIES 


seeceiveccosce, SOSCEIRSE 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $79,954,394) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $26,794,848 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio.... -- 6,081,529 20,713,319 


Items in Transit with Branches. ...........0. 3,303,569 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
4,438,100 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 34,434,023 
Dividend 2,325,000 
Capital. ... a biwiee0s OF DUO O00 
Surplus........«. sie crecviels £O2,500,600 


Undivided Profits. ..... ... 33,923,758 263,923,758 
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Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1947, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 
$360,512,637 of United States Government Obligations and $2,568,793 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $287,554,445 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of tne Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


















































Trend of Interest Rates 
On the U.S. Public Debt 
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AVERAGE OF ALL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 





Source: U. S. Treasury 


Government is committed to put up the 
money. The amount of the appropriation 
for that purpose does not affect the cost. 

Building hospitals, a program for 
which the Public Health Service would get 
$50,100,000 under Mr. Truman’s budget, 
was knocked out of the appropriation bill 
in the House Committee, but contract au- 
thority for the program was provided. This 
expenditure, thus, was not denied, but the 
appropriation was merely delayed. 

Total cuts so far have not been enough 
to cover additional budget needs that have 
appeared since Mr. Truman submitted his 
budget. Biggest item here is new foreign 
commitments, likely to take $950,000,000. 

Biggest areas for cuts, however, are 
still to come. Republican leaders, therefore, 
still do not admit that total cuts will fall 
short of their goals. 

Principal items that economy leaders ex- 
pect to cut are national defense, flood con- 
trol and other civil functions of the War 
Department, other public works, and aid to 
farmers. But it will be hard to find enough 
room here for the reductions Congress has 
promised. 

The budget outlook, based on appro- 
priations already passed by the House and 
those yet to come, is that Congress will fall 
somewhat short of the reduction goals set 
up in the congressional budget resolution. 
With foreign commitments about to be 
voted, Congress is unlikely to cut much 
than $3,000,000,000 off the totals 
proposed by Mr. Truman. 

Even so, assuming no business setback, 
income for the year is likely to exceed outgo 
by around $4,600,000,000. That would al- 
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more 
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low room for tax reductions now planned, 
plus a small surplus to apply on the national 
debt. But a business setback plus the 
tax .reduction could get the Government 
back into the red at the end of the 
budget year ahead. That is because reve- 
nues go down and expenditures up in 
periods of recession. What happens to 
Government finances, therefore, is to de- 
pend to a large extent upon what happens 
to business activity. 


PRESSURE FOR RISE 
IN INTEREST RATES 


The cheap-money issue is bobbing up 
again. The U.S. Treasury is under growing 
pressure to let interest rates rise a little 
as a means of heading off any inflationary 
trend that might develop out of the huge 
supply of money and credit available to 
the public. 

Latest warning comes from the Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy, an unofficial 
research group headed by W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York. In a study of the 
interest situation, the Committee declares 
that the Federal Reserve System is no 
longer in position to exercise normal con- 
trols over credit and deposits. Under the 
present system, commercial banks can sell 
off their huge holdings of U.S. securities 
to Federal Reserve banks at par, thereby 
raising money for reserves upon which to 
expand credits and deposits. 

The Federal Reserve Board itself has 
called attention to these dangers, and has 


a , 


hinted that the time may come when the 
Government will have to relax its contro} 
over short-term rates unless other credit 
controls are imposed. 

The Board would like authority (1) t 
put a ceiling on the amounts of !ong-term 
securities a bank may hold against demand 
deposits, (2) to require banks to hold q 
secondary reserve in the form of short-tery 
Treasury securities, and (3) to increase 
banks’ total reserve requirements. Hoy. 
ever, these proposals are opposed by man 
groups, including the Committee on Publi 
Debt Policy, and Congress is not likely to 
approve any of them. 

Cheap money, as a definite policy, has 
been fostered by the Government since 
1934. That policy has been an important 
factor in the present abundant supply and 
low cost of money. All borrowers, includ. 
ing the Government, have been able to 
get money in recent years at the lowest 
rates in history. 

What has happened to interest rates 
over the years is shown by the chart on 
this page. which traces the average rat 
the Government has had to pay on its 
own debt since 1916. Average interest 
reached a high of 4.4 in 1921, and the 
fell gradually to a low of less than 2 per 
cent during World War II. It has risen a 
little since then, but only because the 
proportion of long-term debt, which car. 
ries a higher rate, is increasing. 

The same downward pattern of rate 
has applied to all kinds of borrowing 
Corporations, cities, farmers and_ home 
builders can borrow money at the present 
time for only a fraction of what it cos 
in the 1920s. 

Public-debt costs have 
center of the argument. 

One view, the view held by the present 
Administration, is that money should sta 
as cheap as it is now, thus holding dow 
the cost of carrying the debt and at the 
same time stimulating business, construe 
tion and employment. 

The other view is that low, inflexible 
rates add to inflationary dangers. Also, i 
is argued that interest is income as we 
as a cost to society. so that low rates shot 
up in reduced earnings on savings and i 
higher costs for insurance, pensions an 
annuities. 

Prospect, however, is that cheap mot 
ey is here to stay for many years. Intere! 
on some types of borrowing has increas 
a little in recent months, but that develop 
ment has not signaled an end to the cheap 
money era. Rates still are far below whi 
most investors consider normal, and prot: 
ise to stay that way. 

Even if the Treasury does relax a lit 
on the hold it now keeps over short-ter 
yields, there is not likely to be any sha 


become. the 





rise in the general level of interest. Th 
Treasury wants to keep the Governmelll: 
outlay for debt costs below $5,000,00: 
000 a year. 
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IN 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS 


... redd how BORG-WARNER is helping 
to provide trouble-free motoring 


CARBURETORS 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 
CLUTCHES 
TRANSMISSIONS 
TIMING CHAINS 
RADIATORS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
WHEEL DISCS 


@ From the day of the horseless carriage, 
Borg-Warner has been working hand in 
hand with the automotive industry. At 
present there is hardly a make of car on 
the streets which does not contain one or 
more operating parts made by B-W. And 
that means essential parts—which provide 
the cooling, timing, carburetion and 
power transmission. . 
Always B-W has had one objective: 
“design it better—make it better”. Many 
a development which contributes to the 
efficiency and low cost of motoring today 
carries the imprint of B-W ingenuity. 
Right now the engineering skills and 
large-scale production facilities of B-W 
are devoted to bringing about even 
greater advances ... to give to every 
motorist new comfort, economy and per- 
formance in the years ahead. 


185 PRODUCTS IN ALL ARE MADE BY BORG-WARNER 


Millions of pounds of light alloys fabricated by Bohn are 
incorporated in the vast array of highly efficient automobiles 
that go into daily use throughout the world. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e¢ MAGNESIUM e BRASS «© AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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Special Report. 


Detroit’s expected share in 
Michigan's $150,000,000 
tail impost of 3 per cent 


Philadelphia 

Money troubles are plaguing many U.S. 
vities. Municipalities on the verge of bank- 
ruptey are faced with the very real prob- 
jm of where to get the money to pay 
higher costs of local government. As a 
rstlt, a frantic search is on for new 
gurees of revenue. 

\ few cities already have discovered 
answers to their financial difficulties. Phila- 
ielphia, Toledo and St. Louis have turned 
ocity income taxes and found them effec- 
tive revenue producers. Detroit, rejecting 
the idea of a city income tax, has put itself 
in line for a share of the sizable amount of 
revenue that accrues from Michigan’s State 
ales tax. Unless the courts interfere, De- 
troit soon will be able to meet its rising 
wsts, raise the pay of city workers, and 
proceed with improvements that have 
hen deferred for a long time because of 
lack of funds. 

Both methods of raising money open 
new roads to solvency for cities, which 
have had to rely principally in the past 
upon income from property taxes and 
lensing fees. These plans also provide 
vays of taxing nonresident workers whose 
inomes come from jobs in the cities, but 
vho live in nearby suburbs, a problem that 


CITY POLICEMAN 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CITIES‘ HUNT FOR NEW REVENUE 


Philadelphia's Gain From Income Tax After Discarding a Sales Levy 


has long been troublesome to city au- 
thorities. 

The many other cities with money prob- 
lems are watching the operations of these 
revenue plans, with a view to adapting 
them to their own purposes if convinced of 
their success. Because of the importance of 
the plans, a member of the Board of Edi- 
tors of The United States News has been 
studying the tax systems of Philadelphia 
and Detroit at first hand. His observa- 
tions follow: 

Philadelphia’s income tax has saved 
the city from bankruptcy and has restored 
its credit. The tax has enabled the city to 
avoid increasing taxes on real property ap- 
preciably. It also has made possible wage 
increases for city employes, who had been 
squeezed by rising costs of living. These 
increases are credited with averting strikes 
by city workers. 

The tax is a levy upon salaries, wages, 
commissions, income from rents and some 
other forms of compensation, earned in 
Philadelphia. It starts with the first dollar 
of earnings, or other income, and there are 
no exemptions. The tax is withheld by 
employers, and is paid for those whose 
incomes come from jobs in the city, whether 
they live in Philadelphia or elsewhere. In- 
come of corporations and income from se- 
curities are not taxed, because they already 
are taxed by the State of Pennsylvania. 
As State and city laws now are interpreted, 
this prevents the city from tapping these 


sources of income. There is no State tax 
on incomes of individuals. 

Philadelphia’s tax rate is 1 per cent. 
This is a reduction from an original rate of 
1% per cent. The cut was made in 1942, 
when the tax was yielding more income 
than was believed necessary. In that year, 
the yield was nearly $25,000,000, enough 
to pile up a surplus of $6,000,000. 

City operating costs began to climb soon 
after the rate was cut, however, and, to 
make ends meet, the city found it neces- 
sary to tap new sources of income. This 
was done by charging sewer rentals, in- 
creasing the documentary-stamp tax and 
by imposing minor levies on such things as 
open-air parking lots and juke boxes. As a 
result, there is considerable sentiment for 
returning to the rate of 114 per cent, if 
expenses continue to mount. 

The city’s tax system yielded another 
surplus of $6,000,000 in 1946, but no such 
prospect is in sight for this year. Higher 
costs raised the 1947 budget by $13,000,000, 
to a record total of $103,000,000. Even at 
this high level, city officials believe they 
can keep the budget balanced without rais- 
ing the tax rate, but any appreciable future 
increase is likely to produce a deficit. 

Income tax collections assure a steady 
revenue, at present levels of employment, 
of $22,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. Last 
year, the tax produced $25,215,000, and 
the yield for this year is expected to be 
around $24,000,000. The income tax ac- 


—Lambert 


STREET REPAIRS 


TEACHERS 


... they force a frantic search for new revenue sources 
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Look at the map below of the Erie 
System—over 2000 miles of railroad. 
Picture as many as 30,000 freight 
cars moving back and forth over 
these tracks at any one time. Every 
day, about 4000 cars are delivered 
to consignees and to connecting rail- 
roads; every day about 4000 more 
cars are received by the Erie from 
connecting railroads and on-line 
shippers. 
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Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





PICK A FREIGHT CAR | 
from 1 to 30,000! ” 





Yet with all those constantly moving 
cars, the Erie can tell a shipper 
promptly where his car is, and when 
it is due to arrive at destination! 
This service is made possible by a 
unique and modern teletype system 
... typical of progressive, precision 
railroading ... the kind of railroad- 
ing which in this and many, many 
other ways means better service 


for Erie shippers. 
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Special Report 


counts for 25 per cent of the city’s revenue 
Salary scales of policemen and firemey 
have been increased substantially since th 
tax was adopted. The scale now range 
from $2,625 to $2,900, compared with q 
range of $1,700 to $2,200 in 1943. Teacher: 
salaries, scheduled for an increase, are pai 
from a separate fund and are not directh 
related to the income tax. 
City debt has been reduced to $449. 
000,000, a decline of 23 per cent since the 
depression peak. Interest charges, as , 
result, have dropped appreciably. 
Nonresidents who work in Philadelphig 
contribute about a third of the total tay 
yield, an estimated $7,000,000 to $8,000,009 
a year. This is considerably more than q 
city sales tax would net from nonresidents 
Philadelphia, in fact, tried a sales tax jp 
1938, when authorities decided that real 
property was being taxed to the limit. The 
sales tax, however, failed to produce the 
revenue needed, and drove so much trade 
to other communities that it was dis. 
carded after nine months. 
Opposition to the Philadelphia tax js 
persistent and widespread, but the tax has 





a, 


survived every political campaign in which 


it has been an issue. It is attacked as a 
“soak the poor” device, because it provides 
no exemptions and no graduated rates. The 
tax also has survived court tests. Suits 
have challenged unsuccessfully the citys 
right to levy such a tax at all, its right to 
collect from nonresidents, and its right to 
compel withholding by employers. At- 
tempts to obtain, in court, exemptions for 
federal and State employes also have 
failed. An effort in the State Legislature to 
repeal the tax was prevented after a fight 
led by the Philadelphia Chamber of Con. 
merce and Board of Trade, one of the 
strongest supporters of the levy. 

Despite the fact that the tax has resisted 
all attempts at repeal, it will have to be 
abandoned if the State ever decides to 
adopt a general income tax law. The city, 
under its enabling act, then would be re- 
quired to relinquish the levy. Such action 
by the State is not considered imminent, 
however, since the Governor has promised 
to turn to the income tax only as a last 
resort. Instead, other cities may be al- 
thorized by the State to adopt such a tax. 
Scranton, for one, is interested. 

Critics of the tax argue that its pro 
ductivity as a source of funds encourages 
unnecessary and unwie spending. They 
also argue that it is highly sensitive to 
fluctuations in wages and other incomes 
As of now, however, the tax has more 
supporters than enemies. 

Detroit's financial troubles go back to 
the 1920s, when the city borrowed to the 
limit for municipal improvements. One o 
the burdens being carried today is an al- 
nual item of $17,500,000 for interest and 
payment on principal, a result of obligx 
tions undertaken at that time. The de 
pression of the 1930s brought a successidl 
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of deficits, and a lag in improvements. Tax 
wllections improved during the war years, 
hut city construction had to be held to a 
minimum. As a result, funds now are 
needed to build new schools, to extend 
ewer systems, to relocate police and fire 
tations, and to make other improvements 
io accommodate the city’s growing and 
difting population. 

In addition, more revenue has to be 
found to pay wage increases for city em- 
ployes. Raises of $150 a year for 31,000 of 
ihe city’s workers are included in the 
budget for the next fiscal year, and teachers 
also are scheduled to receive an increase. 

Gradually, Detroit’s financial burdens 
heeame too heavy for ordinary sources of 
revenue to bear. The city had been de- 
pendent almost entirely for tax revenue 
upon a levy on real and personal property, 
but officials felt property could not stand a 
boost in rate. The idea of a city income tax 
was rejected. Many other forms of taxation 
are reserved by the State for its own use, 
so the choice was limited. The State ap- 
parently was willing for Detroit to levy its 
own sales tax, but this idea also was turned 
down because of local objections. A prin- 


| cipal drawback was the prospect that mer- 


chants would lose heavily in trade to near- 
by communities. . 

In the face of this situation, Detroit 
reached out for a share of the income from 
Michigan’s lucrative State sales tax. This 
levy of 8 cents on each dollar of sales was 
expected to yield $35,000,000 a year when 
it was imposed in 1933, but for the current 
fiscal year it promises to produce between 
$155,000,000 and $160,000,000. This reve- 
nue was the envy of every hard-pressed 
municipality and school district in the 
State, so Detroit proposed that some of the 
money be passed on to local governments. 

The proposal, put in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment, was adopted by the 
voters at a State-wide election last Novem- 
ber. Under it, cities, villages and townships 


| are to receive one sixth of the sales-tax 


income, on a population basis. Another 
sixth is to go to the school districts. The 
State Supreme Court has not yet passed on 
the question of when the tax-sharing plan 
shall begin, or upon other issues involved, 
but Detroit is confident of the outcome. 

' Detroit’s share of the sales-tax revenue 
is expected to run about $18,000,000 a 
year, based on annual State collections of 
$150,000,000. Of this amount, the city 
school system will receive about $11,000,000 
and the balance will go to help pay general 
city expenses. This additional revenue is 
counted on to keep the city out of the red, 
at a time when the total budget is about to 


rise to $259.000,000. 


Other cities faced with deficits brought 


| on by higher costs of operation are watch- 


ing the experiences of Philadelphia and 
Detroit. It is to be expected that many 
will follow the lead of these two cities in 
Working their way out of debt. 
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GOOD REASONS 


1. EASE OF REPAIR. A Lindsay body can be repaired 
quickly — damaged panels easily removed — replacements 
available from warehouse stocks. 


2. NATION-WIDE SERVICE. There are 207 authorized 
Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can get complete factory 
service on any Lindsay body any place in the country. 
Your branch offices can also buy new bodies locally and 
know that they conform to your standard specifications. 


3. SPEED OF DELIVERY. Lindsay bodies—one or a hun- 
dred—are built in record time. This modern method of 
assembly is ideal for line production. 


4. STRENGTH AND SAFETY. 
LS has an amazingly high 
strength-weight ratio. Your 
Lindsay body withstands wear— 
saves weight, increases payload. 


5. APPEARANCE. The rugged 
beauty of LS is adaptable to your 
individual design requirements. 


6. UNIFORMITY. Units in your 
fleet can be identical yet built in 
entirely different parts of the 
country. 


7. EXPERIENCE. Lindsay bod- 
ies stand the test of actual serv- 
ice. The strongest and most fre- 
quently heard reason given for 
the purchase of Lindsay bodies 
last year was—“‘ We’ve used them 
before.”’ Let us tell you all about 
Lindsay bodies. 


LINDSAY 
Ss 


6. v. 5 fal, 








“Jim,” a neighbor of yours, was 
chosen an LS Body Builder because 
of his ability to handle your require- 
ments intelligently —whether you 
need one ora thousand truck bodies. 

Your “‘Jim”’ can design a body to 
meet your exact requirements, 
Make speedy deliveries and a quick 
factory repair job. 


TRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


The Lindsay Corporation, 1732 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, New Y 
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Of such stuff are dream-dresses made... 


Yes, made by the chemist, who can trans- 
form commonplace materials like coal, air 
and water into glamorous materials like 
nylon tulle. 


And helping create this beautiful gown 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


Every ingredient used in making nylon 
and rayon must be absolutely pure and 
clean. The slightest trace of contamina- 
tion by metal used in equipment for han- 
dling the corrosive chemicals would delay 
the process or damage the slender thread. 
That’s why processing equipment is made 
of corrosion-resistant Nickel and Nickel 
alloys, like stainless steel and Monel*. 


THE GOWN: A JAY THORPE ORIGINAL 


The Bride Wore Coal, Air and Water... 
and Your ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ was there 


Just one more way Nickel helps manufac- 
turers bring you new and better things. 
From your daily newspaper to the light 
bulb in your reading lamp, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. 


It’s “Unseen” because you rarely see it 
in its pure state, as it is usually combined 
with other metals. It’s your “Friend” be- 
cause it serves you long and well. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Jt, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Telltale trends continue to suggest price trouble ahead. 

Store sales of nondurable goods are lagging. Trade, over all, is falling in 
spite of increases in durable-goods sales. See page 46. 

Inventories now are above normal relationship to store sales. 

Output of goods, at the same time, is holding at an extremely high level, 
nearly twice that of the 1955-59 averages 

Supply-and-demand situation in a steadily widening range of products is 
being transformed as sales either fail to rise or decline, while output goes on 
at a level above the level of sales. Inventory accumulation is going to have to 
end at some point, and when it does a big underpinning for prices will fade. 











Construction, too, is disappointing in this spring period. 

Building contracts are not rising in the degree expected. 

Actual starts, on projects planned, are reported to be facing delays. 

Thus, if new building does not expand greatly to take up the slack when de- 
mand slows in the soft-goods fields, some downward adjustment gradually will be 
apparent in the months ahead. Construction had been depended upon to cushion 
the effect of any slowing in other lines of activity. 








Prices in many fields are vulnerable to any decline in demand. 

Price distortions, the degree by which some groups of prices are out of 
line with normal relationship to other groups of prices, are very widespread. 

A Department of Commerce study of price distortions suggests this: 

Building-material prices could fall 19 per cent just to get in line with a 
formal relationship to prices at present levels. If the general price level 
Should fall by 16 per cent, building-material prices could fall 30 per cent. 

Paints are 29 per cent out of line; lumber, 23 per cent. 

Meats are 27 per cent above normal relationship to other prices. Grains are 
24 per cent above; fats and oils, 19 per cent; foods generally, 15 per cent. 

Shoe prices are 10 per cent above their normal position among prices. Paper 








‘nd pulp are 5 per cent above; chemicals, about 3 per cent, over all. 


If a price break of 16 per cent should occur, and if prices tended to get 
back to normal relationship to other prices, lumber might drop 30 per cent, 
foods generally 27 per cent, meats 37 per cent, grains 35 per cent, cotton goods 
25 per cent,-shoes 35 per cent, paper 17 per cent, chemicals 9 per cent. 


On the other side of the picture of group price rises: 

Iron and steel are not out of line with normal relationship to others. 

Metals, in general, are in normal relationship to other prices. 

Farm implements are about in line. 

Automobiles are 5 per cent under normal relation to prices in general. 
Plumbing and heating are 8 per cent below that normal relationship. Furniture is 
about 6 per cent below; soft coal, 5 per cent below. 

Woolen goods are 22 per cent below the normal relation to other prices. 
Fertilizers are 22 per cent below; petroleum products, 13 per cent below. 

This means that, if prices should decline by 16 per cent on the average, 
and if normal price relationships should be restored after the deflation, the 
prices of these products would fall less than 16 per cent. Woolens, in fact, 
would rise by 6 per cent in face of a general decline of 16 per cent in prices. 
Automobile prices might drop only 10 per cent to get back into line at a 16 per 
cent lower price level, iron and steel ll per cent, agricultural implements 4 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


per cent, furniture 5 per cent, housefurnishings 9 per cent. 










These things definitely are indicated by the price distortions: 
Construction costs are going to decline quite sharply in months ahead. 
A new automobile, however, may cost little if any less. 

Woolen clothing is not likely to decline in price, barring bad breaks. 
Furniture prices may not decline, but quality probably will improve. 
Foods definitely are to become cheaper. Shoes will become cheaper, too. 
Farm machinery is not likely to be marked down much in price. 














Profits, running very high just now, can shrink rapidly as prices fall. 

Profit totals that were high in 1920 were small in 1921. 

Profits in 1946 for major companies, as reported by the National City Bank, 
represented a return of 9.5 per cent on net worth, against 7.7 in 1945. Profits 
in first quarter, 1947, are running much higher, over all, than in 1946. 

Present profits, however, are not a guarantee of the profit level for all 
of 1947, once wage negotiations are completed and prices settle down. 

The level of profits at this time is to make it difficult for industries in 
many fields to resist substantial increases in wage rates. The uncertain state 
of business, at the same time, is to make it difficult to pass on wage increases 
in the form of higher prices, without seriously affecting volume. 

Profit picture of U.S. business, as a result, is not so clear. 











Some reported profits for 1946, however, were very large. 

Cotton-goods industry, for example, showed a return of 27.1 per cent on net 
worth for big companies, against 7.8 per cent in 1945. ‘ 

Woolen goods showed a return of 25.2 per cent, against 10.5 in 1945. 

Lumber showed a return of 14.1 per cent on net worth, against 6.8. 

Distilling showed a 41.1 per cent return on net worth, against 19.7. 

Trade, retail and wholesale, returned 22.35 per cent, against 10.9 in 1945. 

Class I railroads, on the other hand, showed a return of only 2.3 per cent, 
against 3.6 in 1945. Automobile companies showed a return of 6.9 per cent, as 

contrasted with 14 per cent in 1945. Aircraft fell from a return of 22.2 per 

cent on net worth in 1945 to 0.9 per cent in 1946. 














Labor-law changes are on their way after a slow start. ee 

Union powers will be trimmed severely if Congress has its way. A veto is , 
probable, however, for any bill that severely limits union power. 

Labor laws, in the end, will be changed only moderately. You get the story 
of changes Republicans will sponsor, on page 26. 











Portal-to-portal pay limiting bill faces a veto that may be overridden. 

Labor-law changes, if vetoed, probably cannot be overridden. 

Tax cut, if vetoed, probably cannot be overridden. 

Veto power is to be exercised by the President to block Congress action 
that goes further than the White House thinks wise. 








Postal-rate changes apparently are to be rather sweeping, and expensive. 

Air-mail postage is likely to be raised to 6 cents an ounce. 

Special delivery, now 13 cents, is facing a rise to 15 cents. 

Second-class charges are to be raised on a complicated schedule that is to 
hit magazines harder than newspapers, monthly magazines more than weekly. 

Book rates are due for an increase. So are third-class mail charges. 

Parcel post is scheduled for a substantial rate increase. Registered mail 
is to cost more, and money orders will be increased in price. 

First-class mail is to stay at 3 cents. Post cards are likely to go to 2 
cents from the present l-cent charge. The 3-cent air-mail postal cards recently 
proposed apparently are not to be established because of cost. 
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DE the style leaders and this year a lot of them are saying that Plymouth’s the car. 


Convertible or club coupe, station wagon or sedan, you can’t mistake Plymouth’s keen color combinations and 
advanced design. Smart new interior refinements match the smartness of body line . . . flashing response teams 
with flashing appearance. Plymouth’s a car in the lowest-priced range you're proud to drive or park anywhere. 


PERFORMANCE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! The new Plymouth’s engineered 
to co-operate with you from eager start through the whole wide cruising 
range. High horsepower sings softly as hills flatten out, miles fall away and 
you glide through traffic as it comes. More than 30 new mechanical improve- 
ments are working for you when you drive the newest, finest Plymouth. 


CONVENIENCE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! There’s a handy control on the 
instrument panel to send your convertible’s vacuum-operated top up or 
down by itself. That’s just one example of Plymouth convenience. Another: 
look at the roomy, easy-opening luggage compartment of any Plymouth! 
The “lift” is built right into the lid—and it stays up till you want it down. 


THE LOW-PRICED CAR MOST LIKE HIGH-PRICED CARS 


VALUE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! Fine-car features make Plymouth the Ton Value car. It’s the low- 
priced car with 20 out of 21 features of high-priced cars. No other low-priced car has all these auality 
features. Of the three leading low-priced cars, neither of the others has half as many as Plymouth! 


When you measure by value, Plymouth’s your car. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Many more wartime controls ended 
March 31. Others are being removed by 
executive action. Yet many remain, and 
a few are to run until December 31 or 
into 1948. Some are in the process of 
being changed by Congress before exten- 
sion. 

The draft ended March 31, and draft 
cards no longer need be carried. There is 
no more registration of youths who reach 
the age of 18, and those who were drafted 


are being released. Inventory controls 
went out March 31 in almost all fields. 
Most controls over exports are being 


killed by executive action, but some re- 
main and are being extended. 


Is building still controlled? 

Yes, nominally. But building controls 
under the veterans’ emergency housing 
program have been eased. Priorities for 
building materials have ended. Space limi- 
tations of 1,500 square feet for new homes 
still remain on the books, but there no 
longer is a $10,000 ceiling on new homes. 
Construction controls that formerly were 
under the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion have just been turned over to the 
Housing Expediter. These controls, under 
the housing program, can be kept in force 
until December 31. 


Is commercial building limited? 

Yes, to some extent. Permits for non- 
housing construction still must be ob- 
tained from the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. But more permits are being is- 
sued than a few months ago. Commercial 
building costing about $50,000,000 a week 
now is being authorized. 


How are building rules enforced? 
The permit counted 
largely for enforcement. Compliance with 
the regulations has now been shifted to 
the Office of the Housing Expediter, which 
took over some of the old CPA enforce- 
ment staff, 


system is upon 


What about rents? 

Rent control is to be extended beyond 
the present deadline of June 30. But the 
rules will be eased. Local committees to 
guide rent control in their areas are in- 
cluded in the plans of both the Senate and 
House. Individual States may be allowed 
to take over rent control if they- wish. 
And there is strong support for the pro- 
posal that rent ceilings be ended alto- 
gether for new homes. 


Who will control rents? 

For the time being, the Office of Price 
Administration still is administering rent 
controls. But this war agency is sched- 
uled to die June 30. After that, rent con- 


60 


Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT WARTIME CONTROL LAWS THAT STAY 


trol probably will go to the Housing Ex- 
pediter or to some other agency to be 
selected by the President. 


Will sugar controls stay? 

Yes. The power to ration sugar and to fix 
ceiling prices has just been extended until 
October 31. Control over commercial sugar 
inventories can continue until March 31, 
1948. All of these controls have just been 
shifted from OPA to the Department of 
Agriculture. (For the complete story on 
sugar see page 16.) 


The Agriculture Department also has 
taken over control of molasses, syrups, 
etc., including these import controls. The 
only other commodity still under price 
control is rice, and that has been turned 
over to the Agriculture Department. Ceil- 
ing prices for rice are due to end June 30, 
unless extended. 


Is rubber still controlled? 

Congress has just extended the power to 
control rubber until March 31, 1948. This 
means controls over the sale, distribution 
and uses of both natural and synthetic 
rubber. But the Government purchase 
program for rubber ended March 31. 
Private buyers may now import rubber, 
but they must comply with domestic con- 
trols on uses and allocations. CPA. still 
conducts the rubber controls, but it. is 
scheduled to go out of business by June 
30. Then some other agency will take 
them over. 


When do export controls end? 

June 30, under present law. But the Com- 
merce Department is rapidly dropping 
many of these controls. On March 31 it 
removed from its export-licensing list about 
50 items, including new and old automo- 
biles and tires, tin cans, many leather prod- 
ucts and some building materials and 
chemicals. Tractors were dropped April 7. 
Other export items will be decontrolled 
soon. 


What about import restrictions? 
Import controls also are disappearing. 
Some food items still are under control. 
But the only import restrictions remaining 
for the Civilian Production Administration 
are those applying to tin and to cordage 
fibers. Import controls are scheduled to 
end by June 30. 


What allocations remain? 

Allocation controls continue for some 
scarce commodities, and can be kept till 
June 30. These items include fats and 
oils, meat, cheese, rice, beans, peas, feeds 
and grain. The controls were extended by 
Congress for 90 days longer to enable 









the U.S. to meet its international ogy, 
mitments. 

On the domestic front, CPA still has aij) 
cation controls over tin,  antimoy 
streptomycin, cinchona bark, and heny 
and other fibers. Power over all these «, 
pires June 30. Other remaining CPA qq, 
trols restrict the use of tin and limit th 
type of cans made from tin. 


Are inventories limited? 

Inventory controls were virtually wipa 
out March 31, except for sugar, Amoy 
the most important wartime regulatio, 
to disappear then were the last remainiyy 
controls over steel and textiles, which a 
ready had been greatly modified. 


Will premium payments continue? 

Premium payments for increased produ. 
tion of copper, lead and zine can continy 
through June 30. Congress will have 
decide whether these payments are to kk 
kept in effect after that date. Under th 
housing program, the Housing Expedite 
still has power to order premium pay 
ments for speeding up production of scare 
building materials, but this power is being 
used very sparingly. 


Is coal controlled? 

The Solid Fuels Administration and th 
Government’s power to control the div 
tribution of coal both ended March 3] 
In the event of another coal strike, the 
Government has no emergency powe 
under present law to control the distribe 
tion of the remaining supply of coal. 





What about transportation? 

Emergency powers over truck lines and 
water carriers are ended. But the railroads 
are subject to freight embargoes and cu 
tailment of operations by the Interstal 
Commerce Commission, if _ necessar\ 
Freight controls to prevent congestion a 
seaports also continue in effect. The Office 
of Defense Transportation is in operatiot, 
but its wartime powers are diminished 













Do farm price supports continue? 
Yes. Congress has promised to continie 
the program of supporting agriculturl 
prices at 90 per cent of parity until a 
least the end of 1948. It probably will no 
be decided until next year whether thi 
program will be allowed to end at that time 
or not. 


Thus, for the most part, the wartime cot 
trols already have ended, or will disappet 
during the remainder of 1917. Some ¢ 
those still on the books will go out befor 
the deadlines that have been set by Cot 
gress. Few are expected to be in effet 
by the start of 1948. 
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COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM in 1946 


From the Annual Report of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Columbia Gas System is now engaged principally 
in producing, purchasing, transporting and selling 
gas. During 1946, Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration complied with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s order for geographic integration. 
This included the sale of its interest in The Dayton 


Power and Light Company and The Cincinnati Gas . 


& Electric Company. 


Columbia Gas System now consists of the parent 
Corporation, Columbia Engineering Corporation, 
the subsidiary service company, and nineteen sub- 
sidiary operating companies constituting a com- 
pletely integrated system. 


The System supplies directly or indirectly, about 
1,500,000 residential, commercial and industrial 
customers in Kentucky, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 


During the year the Corporation redeemed its Bank 
loans, Debenture Bonds and Preferred and Prefer- 
ence Stocks and two new issues of Debentures were 
sold at lower interest rates. This refinancing leaves 
the Corporation with only one class of stock, sub- 
ject to $97,500,000 of debt in short term serial De- 
bentures and long term sinking fund debentures—a 
sound and conservative capital structure. 


. 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

PRO FORMA CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 
| have t 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
are to lk : $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


] : bsidiary Companies: 

Under th Sie res |... . 95,070,481 86,917,688 83,329,353 87,880,149 81,217,593 75,025,186 73,223,570 65,698,462 61,101,352 68,834,327 
Expedite Operating Expenses and Income Deductions 75,907,977 70,419,714 67,065,962 71,854,730 66,163,901 61,127,278 58,822,023 52,025,856 49,807,975 53,078,969 
ium pay: 


Balance Applicable to Corporation « . . 19,162,504 16,497,974 16,263,391 16,025,419 15,053,692 13,897,908 14,401,547 13,672,606 11,293,377 15,755,358 
ia Gas & Electric Corporation: 

1 of scarce —. 1,578,126 1,633,197 _ 1,949,813 _1,920,152 _ 1,772,249 _ 1,417,328 _ 1,353,888 _ 1,566,753 _ 1,403,123 _ 1,490,842 

er 1s being 














Balance Before Fixed Charges 
Fixed Charges: 
Interest on Debentures . . . . =~ - 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 
Gunctmtens. 6 5k se ww 108,757 112,728 108,306 127,704 139,038 194,204 192,420 203,941 260,045 286,641 


Total Fixed Charges . . . - - 2,905,632 2,909,603 2,905,181 2,924,579 _ 2,935,913 _ 2,991,079 _ 2,989,295 3,000,816 3,056,920 3,083,516 
Consolidated NetIncome*. . . - - « 14,678,745 11,955,174 11,408,397 11,180,688 10,345,530 9,489,501 10,058,364 9,105,037 _ 6,833,334 11,181,000 


Consolidated Net Income per Share o! 
Common Stock Guaanies 
Before Provision for Retirement of 


Net Expenses . ; Pe 
. 17,584,378 14,864,777 14,313,578 14,105,267 13,281,443 12,480,580 13,047,659 12,105,853 9,890,254 14,264,516 
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coal. The above statements are on a “pro forma” basis—that is, they have been restated —_—_* The Indenture securing the Corp 's new Deb requires the Corpora- 

as though the System during the periods covered had been the same as it is now. _ tion to make regular annual pay for the of Deb ranging 

These “pro forma” statements and figures exclude, for the entire periods covered, from $2,000,000 in the years 1947 through 1949 up to $3,700,000 in 1970. 

the operations of companies which have been divested and give effect to the re- | Although payments to retire debe are aot, strictly speaking, charges against income, 

- financing which has been completed. Only on this “pro forma” basis can informa- _ they must be into account in any realistic view of the balance of earnings 

lines and tion concerning past periods be given which is in any sense applicable to the present = which the Corporation will have available for Common Stock dividends. Accord- 

oe System; however it must be remembered that the present System did not exist as _ingly, in the pro forma income statements for past periods, the net income per share 

> railroads such in these past periods and the pro forma figures are of necessity restated figures, of Common Stock has been shown both before and after deducting from net income 

- and cur. adjusted to project a present situation into the past. an amount of $2,000,000 for debt retirement. . 
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COLUMBIA’S GAS RESERVES 





inue? MILLIONS oF 
: WME APPALACHIAN RESERVES 
UZZASOUTHWESTERN GAS CONTRACTS 


There is ample gas 
in Southwest fields 
which, with The 
System’s Appala- 
chian supply, is 
sufficient to service 
Columbia’s cus- 
tomers for many 
years to come. All 
that is needed are 
new transmission 

Ss oa facilities, construc- 
tion of which was virtually halted by the shortage of 
steel and other materials. Columbia’s gas reserves 
are currently estimated at 4,633,000,000 Mcf. 


5,000,000 
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The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
United Fuel Gas Company 
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The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 








Amere Gas Utilities Company Home Gas Company 





Binghamton Gas Works Natural Gas Co. of W. Virginia 
Central Kentucky NaturalGas Co. Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co. 


Gettysburg Gas Corporation The Keystone Gas Co., Inc. 








Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
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Elder-Statesman Role of Admiral Leahy in Challenging Russians 
. .. Messrs. Cannon and Griffis: Envoys to Europe’s Uneasy Zone 


> Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, the 
plain-spoken elder statesman of the White 
House, finally has seen his ideas on foreign 
policy accepted and put in operation. Ad- 
miral Leahy is Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief, technically a liaison man 
between the President and the armed serv- 
ices. His influence, however, runs much 
beyond that and has done so for years. 

With President Roosevelt or President 
Truman he attended all the wartime and 
postwar meetings between chiefs of states. 
He knows the men who speak for other 
governments and has his own views as to 
what motivates them. He holds, in fact, 
some very definite ideas on the world’s ills 
and their cure. For months, these were 
opposed by the then Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes. 

But, regardless of such circumstances as 
that, Admiral Leahy insists on speaking 
his views plainly and completely, whether 
the President likes it or not. In the last few 
months the President has liked it—very 
much. The decision to oppose Russia by 
helping Greece and Turkey is one product 
of the Admiral’s point of view and its fre- 
quent reiteration. 

Admiral Leahy’s powerful position—his 
office is in the White House, he sees the 
President daily and reporters infrequently 
—has been overlooked. In the last year, 
for example, the newspapers have contained 
scarcely half a dozen items about him, 
mostly brief and perfunctory. As one 
of the originators of foreign policy in 
a critical period, the man, his back- 
ground and ideas are of the highest im- 
portance. He does not talk about himself, 
and his suggestions are reserved for the 
President. But from those who know the 
Admiral it is learned that: 


ADMIRAL LEAHY WITH MARSHAL PETAIN 
After holding many positions, the Admiral knows the men who speak for other governments ... 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Central motivation. Admiral Leahy is 
suspicious of Russia and the men who 
speak for that country in foreign affairs. 
Events have made him wonder, friends 
say, whether Russian representatives, even 
when they enter into an agreement, intend 
to abide by it or not, as may be to their 
country’s advantage or disadvantage later. 

To this there is one reservation, and it is 
conditional. Admiral Leahy met Premier 
Stalin at the Big Three conferences in 
Teheran and Yalta and developed a consid- 
erable respect for the Russian leader. If an 
agreement could be made with Premier 
Stalin himself, Admiral Leahy is said to 
believe, it probably would stick—if the 
Premier has the authority to carry it out. 

Views on U.N. To the Admiral’s atti- 
tude toward Russia is added a doubtful 
view of the United Nations, such as might 
come naturally to a military or naval man. 
The idea of international co-operation, of 
peace by agreement, of a peace enforced 
by the combined efforts of the nations, he 
thoroughly supports. 

But the formative process of the United 
Nations has been slow, while international 
developments have moved rapidly and 
gravely. Until the United Nations has 
demonstrated its ability to safeguard the 
peace of the U.S., the Admiral is said to 
believe, this country must guard its peace 
for itself by its own carefully planned action. 

These two lines of thought converge in 
President Truman’s decision to prevent 
Russian expansion into Greece and Turkey 
by giving direct assistance to those coun- 
tries. To the Admiral’s thinking, this action 
supports the principles of the United Na- 
tions by strengthening democratic factions 
in Greece and Turkey, even if it by-passes 
U.N. in its application. 


War? Admiral Leahy wants no wa 
with Russia. The Soviet Union would prove 
a difficult foe. He cannot forget that ty, 
mighty armies, those of Napoleon an 
Hitler, attempted to subdue Russia anj 
failed utterly. He also is said to feel tha 
the present policy strengthens the prospec 
for peace, rather than for war, by depriy. 
ing Russia of warmaking bases and Sup. 
plies. 

In this connection, those who know the 
Admiral say, he places little emphasis oy 
the acquisition of naval bases in Greee 
and Turkey by Russia, or on Russian dom. 
ination of the Dardanelles. Any potential 
military danger, instead, lies in Soviet aj: 
bases in those countries. With land-based 
aircraft, the Eastern Mediterranean, much 
of North Africa and the Near East, with 
its vital oil supplies, could be closed off. It 
would be extremely difficult, if not im. 
possible, to keep the area open by naval 
action, as was done by the British in the 
last war. 

China. The Admiral thinks the Chinese 
problem is essentially the same as that in 
Greece, according to those who know his 
views. Both countries are harassed by na. 
tive Communists, strongly supported from 
the outside. Strengthening Korea against 
Russia is a step toward bolstering anti. 
Communist forces in China. 

Such are Admiral Leahy’s views, as au 
thoritatively described by those in a pos- 
tion to know them well. How he acquired 
them and reached his present position of 
quiet power is the story of the Admiral’ 
unusual career. 

Naval officer. Like many other dis- 
tinguished naval men, Admiral Leahy is 
from an inland State. He was born, nearly 
72 years ago, in Wisconsin. In 1893 he was 


i 
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ON THE WAY TO CASABLANCA WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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appointed to the Naval Academy at Ann- 
apolis. That was the beginning of 46 years 
in the Navy, not including his nearly five 
years as Chief of Staff to the Commander 
in Chief. 

He served in the Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer Rebellion and in Panama, taught 
at Annapolis, and commanded naval forces 
during the 1912 occupation of Nicaragua. 
He hunted German ships in the Caribbean 
in the early period of the first World War, 
and in 1918 was sent to Washington to 


| take charge of naval transport. Between 


wars he established a record by holding 
three of the Navy’s highest offices: —Chief 


| of the Bureaus of Navigation and Ordnance 


and Chief of Naval Operations. 
As old Navy men see it, Admiral Leahy 


F could not be considered a great sea-going 


commander. His great contribution was 
ashore in a series of administrative jobs in 
which hard work, attention to unavoidable 


| detail, levelheaded judgment and a per- 


sonality that commands respect moved 
him rapidly ahead. 

In the Navy, Admiral Leahy character- 
istically did not go out of his way to make 


‘friends or to stir up controversies. The 


result was many friends and few enemies. 
Externally, he is grave, and almost austere. 
But this is offset by a quiet humor, a ready 
chuckle, and a personal kindliness and con- 


> sideration that produce in subordinates 


and associates a loyalty that often amounts 
to devotion. The Navy, down to its blue- 
jackets, refers to him as “Bill.” 

One friendship that he acquired was 
pivotal in his later career. He met Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when the latter was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, during the first 
World War. Mr. Roosevelt formed the 


habit of going to the Admiral for advice. 
An association developed that at all times 
was deeply personal. They were two men 
who could be completely at ease, com- 
pletely frank with each other. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as President, named Ad- 
miral Leahy Chief of Naval Operations in 


WITH THE HIGH COMMAND DURING WORLD WAR II 


1937. Retirement for age came inevitably 
in 1939, and the President sent him to 
Puerto Rico, as Governor, in that year. 
The war was on in Europe. In May and 
June of 1940, Nazi armies overran France. 
Adolf Hitler created a zone nominally un- 
occupied, to be ruled by an Axis-dominated 


Government in Vichy, under Marshal 
Henri Philippe Petain. 
President Roosevelt called Admiral 


Leahy in and told him he was going to be 
this country’s Ambassador to Vichy. He 
did not ask if the Admiral wanted the job. 
They knew each other too well for that. 
Admiral Leahy went to Vichy, and for 
some of his activities he was criticized in 
liberal circles here on the ground that his 
very presence there smacked of appease- 
ment. There is more to the story than that, 
however, some of it not told before. 

Vichy interlude. Admiral Leahy’s in- 
structions were direct, and, at his in- 
sistence, they were reduced to writing and 
signed before witnesses by the President— 
not that he distrusted Mr. Roosevelt, but 
because there apparently were elements in 
the State Department of whom he was 
skeptical. He wanted over-riding orders 
with which that Department could not 
interfere. 

The orders were to cultivate Marshal 
Petain and other Vichy leaders to prevent, 
if possible, further concessions to Hitler and 
to keep the French fleet out of Axis hands. 
The Admiral became ostensibly friendly 
with the Vichyites. Some, though not all, 
of the demands of Berlin were stopped. 
And the French fleet never came under 
Nazi command. Quietly, an arrangement 
was made with Admiral Jean Darlan under 
which the fleet would support the eventual 
Allied invasion of France. This may ac- 
count for the rather tender treatment given 
Admiral Darlan in North Africa, after the 
American Army had invaded that area. 

Admiral Leahy retains a friendly feeling 
toward Marshal Petain, and did what he 
conscientiously felt he could to help him 





when, in 1945, the aged leader was on trial 
for treason. The old Marshal asked that he 
testify. Instead, Admiral Leahy wrote a 
letter, saying that, while the Marshal’s first 
concern was in protecting the people of 
France, he yielded too often to Nazi de- 
mands when an outright refusal to yield 
would in the long run have been: more ad- 
vantageous to France. Marshal Petain was 
found guilty. 

Admiral Leahy’s return to the United 
States in 1940 was tragic. He brought with 
him the body of his wife and close com- 
panion of many years. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. Soon afterward, 
Mr. Roosevelt created the post of Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief and 
named the Admiral to it. After Pearl Har- 
bor, this became one of the most important 
jobs in Washington. Admiral Leahy was 
the President’s representative on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

He not only carried the President’s ideas 
of strategy to the Joint Chiefs, but also 
argued, them out with Mr. Roosevelt. If he 
disagreed with the President, he felt free 
to argue against him when the Joint Chiefs 
considered White House proposals. 

He had not known General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, now Secretary of 
State, prior to that time. They found many 
things to disagree about, but, being men of 
breadth, they usually also found it easy to 
reconcile their differences. Admiral Leahy 
is said to think that Secretary Marshall is 
doing an admirable job at the Moscow 
conference in presenting American views 
clearly and firmly. 

Relations with President Truman. 
When Harry S. Truman became President 
in 1945, and asked Admiral Leahy to con- 
tinue in his present job, the Admiral de- 
scribed his relations with Mr. Roosevelt. 
If he could speak his views as plainly to 
Mr. Truman as to Mr. Roosevelt, he would 
be glad to serve. On that basis, he con- 
tinued in his post. 

Mr. Truman has chosen to listen. He 
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.. his influence runs much beyond that of liaison between the White House and the armed forces 
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Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1947 


| ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......... $141,744,798.93 
| | United States Government Securities........ 365,027 608.39 
State and Municipal Bonds und Notes...... 14,842,314.00 
| Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,200,000.00 





Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 


Morgan § Cie. Incurporated)............. 13,500,383.86 
} Loans and Bills Purchased................. ‘ 119,431,156.56 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 2/541 308.79 | 
ST OSes eae ree renee eae area 3,000,000.00 


Liability of Customers on Letters 

of Credit and Acceptances §$ 9,262,016.59 
| Less Prepayments....... es 509,308.80 8,752,007.79 | 
$670,040 278.32 





LIABILITIES 





CT |, ee TE eee $572,684,679.17 

Official Checks Outstanding 25,614,711.40 $598,299,390.57 

| Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc... 4 454,451.96 

| acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

| CONGUE TRENEO oon co cewocsdsaceteome sees 9,262 016.59 

} TE aa ohn. es a oi Risa ele ie od wiela ae Sree wk 20,000,000.00 
| ee Ee EET ee ree > 20,000,000.00 } 
| Uardivided. Pronttss eco oc o:c.¢:0,0:00.8-60d%o0rw ebb en - 18,024,419.20 





$670,040,278.32 


United States Government securities carried at $28,234,250.87 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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be experienced and dependable. 
That is undoubtedly why lead- Exaj® 
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wants all views before making a decision, 
And, after listening to them, he made the 
Greek-Turkish decision, himself. 





——, 




























The Admiral and Mr. Byrnes. Fu By; 
months, Admiral Leahy and _ Secretary sat 
Byrnes were in complete disagreement : Ri 
over policy toward Russia. Personal terms ment 
after a friendship of many years, in the ered | 
course of which the Admiral found My could 
Byrnes, as a Senator, helpful in getting of su 
appropriations for the Navy, were excel. makiz 
lent. In | 

But Mr. Byrnes believed that peace pose i 
could be based on agreement with other oles 
nations, including Russia. The Admiral was to tha 
increasingly doubtful. President Truman in Jai 
at first backed Mr. Byrnes. The Admiral’s count 
constant advice was to the contrary, Russia 
Once, in December, 1945, on the preg- witnes 






dential yacht Williamsburg, with the 
President, they argued it out until late 
in the night. 

Mr. Byrnes still was not convinced, but 
his attitude toward Russia hardened stead. 
ily, and, at the time of his retirement, he 
and the Admiral were close to agreement, 
How much the disagreement with Admiral 
Leahy had to do with Mr. Byrnes’s resigna- 
tion, however, is a subject of much specula. 
tion in Washington. 

So Admiral Leahy’s ideas now predoni- 
nate. He has attained the. position of a 
well-established, highly considered elder 
statesman, toward which he has moved 
steadily and naturally for many years. His 
influence obviously is to be great for some 
time to come. 

































TROUBLE POSTS OF U.S. 


New ambassadors have been named to 
Poland and Yugoslavia, men who face al 
the intricate difficulties of representing the 
United States and its interests in area 
dominated by Russia. The diplomats are 
> Cavendish W. Cannon, a highly r 
garded career diplomat, who has attended 
a number of the postwar international con- 
ferences. He goes to Yugoslavia. 
> Stanton Griffis, a New York financier, 
the veteran of several wartime missions 
He goes to Poland. 

The difficulties these men face: 

In Yugoslavia, Mr. Cannon will bk 
Ambassador to an outpost of Moscow, 4 Bémment. 
country in which many of the world’s trou- Bmovemer 
bles are concentrated and a testing ground parativel 
for U.S.-Russian relations. It is a country B Anothe 
that, by shooting down American planes land to h 
has been credited with trying to see hov JB Normally 
far it could go in provoking the Unite! curently 
States. This was done, Washington official supply. S 
believe, at least with the tacit blessing of fMhange n 
Moscow. In that instance, the Yugoslav jiStates is 
were forced to retreat. other supy 

Italy, dominated by the United States j*sponsibi 
and Yugoslavia meet at Trieste, which by distribute 
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agreement with Russia has been declare hh gene 
a free area. Both Yugoslavs and Italian ffatse from 









dislike the settlement. Trieste, as in the 
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is likely to be a seat of trouble for 


and a problem for Mr. 





lecision, t 
iade the wit to come, 

Cannon. ‘ 
es. For Marshal Tito, the Yugoslavian Premier, 
sa tough opponent and one tied securely 

















ecretary 

reement JB to Russia. Behind him is a militant seg- 

terms, fF ment of the population, generally consid- 

. in the B ged to be a minority. Trouble with Tito 3 

ind Mr. & gould easily come to a boil on the question Cie =a 
getting of supplying Communist guerrillas, now LEZ 
e excel. BF making civil war in Greece. —— 

In Poland, an avowed American pur- 


t peace nose is the establishment of a government 

th other & chosen by the Polish people. Russia agreed 

iiral was Bt that objective at Yalta. Elections held 

Truman fj) January, however, were, by the ac- rn hom : 
count of witnesses, anything but free. —— 

co 


dmiral’s 
contrary. fF Ryssia and her adherents in Poland, these Ne \* ao 
witnesses say, contrived to carry the elec- "~ ; { 
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; moun Look north, south, east or west in city west of Chicago and the third 
art Los Angeles and you find widely _ retail market of the nation, it has 
or some ° . ° . : 
separated industrial centers. Each the important decentralization ad- 
one is just a few minutes drive vantages of small towns. In addi- 
U.S. from clean, attractive residential tion, it has the production and 
— tracts. Here there is no single in- _ service advantages of large cities. 
ra — dustrial district. No crowding into It will pay you to find out about 
nting the im si aacacte : , - ‘ 2 
‘3 ae MR. CANNON a congested “factories only” area. this unique small-town big-city 
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~ : ecutive too. r transportation or speci 
fnancie, @ Mr. Griffis has the problem of doing s do, markets, P pecial 
what he can to restore some semblance While Los Angeles is the largest problems relating to your business. 


missions. 
of unity to the Polish people, so that 
: reconstruction can go forward. The peo- 
will be ple are bitterly divided over their Gov- 
oscow,afemment. There is an underground 
]d’s trou- #movement, and acts of violence are com- a 
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Another question is that of restoring Po- 
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n official supply. She is far short of the foreign ex- 
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i SPEEDING FREIGHT IN THE MIDWEST 
The Map shows how Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
lines network the Great Midwest; and how traffic 

flows through the PEORIA GATEWAY, saving time on Mid- 

west shipments and on transcontinental freight, which the 

M. & St. L. moves faster as a vital “‘Bridge Line.” 
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cance for advertisers because 
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People of the Week a 


tals to which they are assigned. As for th 
men themselves: 

Mr. Griffis, Boston born in 1887, ha 
been a member of the New York inves. Bp 
ment banking firm of Hemphill Noyes ¢§ nent 
Co., since 1919. He has had a part in super. not 
vising the reorganization of numerous large B with 
industrial enterprises. He also owns a gi, initial 
able share of Madison Square Garden, an 
is chairman of its executive committee, Dang 

During the war, he was chairman of th 
Office of War Information’s motion-pictuy Sit 
bureau, and Red Cross Commissioner fg, § format 
the Pacific Ocean area. He participated jn & proba 
several foreign missions, and was decorated f 10 you 
for a mission to Sweden which succeeded jp and pt 
conditi 
your te 
you an 
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« « « @ problem in unification = 
sessi00 0 
shutting off that country’s exports of ball "despre: 
bearings to Germany. At the 
Mr. Cannon, at 52, is a veteran of the tition of 
diplomatic corps, a career man who ha that of 
served in many capitals and who has half "easures 
much experience in the  ever-troublelfM ad speci 
Balkans. A great « 
He goes to Belgrade from Lisbon, wher ‘usion o 
he was first secretary of the legation. fk domestic 
also has served in recent years as assistatl tariffs we 
chief and chief of the State Department! land assu 
Division of Southern European Affair industry 
President Truman took him to the Pots "thout s 
dam Conference as a_ political adviser ?"sperou 
There he met Secretary Marshall, thet It is su 
Chief of Staff, who was impressed by lisp me of sa 
abilities. Mr. Cannon was jumped thet ithe levels 
foreign-service grades to rate the Belgratt realized. I 
assignment. tificulties 
Shake-up. The appointments were bi! ment subs 
two of seven simultaneously announc! deferred, 
the others involving, principally, cart able for 
diplomats in Latin-American posts. Tp" the ca 
whole, however, was regarded as the fot profits ex 
runner of a shake-up in the diplomilt the collap 
service to be accelerated when Secreta * mevital 
Marshall returns from Russia. ‘an Frane 
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Borror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
vith which writers desire to have only 
igitials used, should be so marked. 


Danger Points in World Economy 


Sir:—The extremely interesting and in- 
formative analysis of the past, present and 
probable future course of industrial trends 
in your issue of March 14 will be widely 
and profitably read. However, two basic 
wnditions not specifically referred to in 
your text may greatly distort the results 
you anticipate. 

’ The first is the unstable currencies of all 
industrial nations. Under this condition, 
industry and commerce will be subject to 
hazards of credit and collections to an ex- 
tent never previously known, with corre- 
gonding effects upon all phases of eco- 
nomic activity. The disquieting factor is 
that no statesman has suggested we dig up 


Sour buried gold and re-establish it as a 


basis for the transactions of industry and 
commerce. 

The second condition is that current 
prices of industrial products are substanti- 
allyin excess of values that may be realized 
through their utilization. 

Throughout the boom of 1920-29 the 
cost of industrial production exceeded the 
values that could be realized from use. We 
exported vast cargoes costing billions of 
dollars to produce, only to find that the 
purchasers could not pay for them. We sold 
much larger quantities at home, with the 
same results—defaulted payments, repos- 
sssion of goods sold on installments, and 
widespread bankruptcies. 

At the fall of Bonaparte in 1815 the con- 
dition of Britain was strikingly similar to 
that of the United States today. Three 
measures were adopted. The gold standard 
and specie payments were resumed in 1816. 
A great expansion of civil liberty and ex- 
tension of the franchise was effected. All 
domestic excises on commerce and _ all 
tariffs were abolished. Thus liberated, Eng- 
land assumed a leadership in commerce, 
industry and social progress which she kept 
without serious competition for a hundred 
prosperous years. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the vol- 
ume of sales required to maintain prices at 
the levels you have forecast may not be 
realized. If, however, credit and exchange 
dificulties should be overcome by Govern- 
ment subsidy, the recession will merely be 
deferred. When the reserves made avail- 
able for ‘that purpose have been utilized, 
ot the capital ventured in the hope of 
profits exhausted by unavoidable losses, 
the collapse of the entire structure will 
be inevitable. 

San Francisco, Calif. JAMES T. Ryan 
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“DOI LIKE MYJOB2” 
“WHICH ONE?” 2 


“WHEN I was asked, ‘Gagnon, 
do you like ycur job?’, I didn’t 
know at first which one to an- 
swer for. I can, and have, done 
just about every job in this 
mill, where, by the way, the 
finest writing papers in the country are produced. 

“My regular work is pattern making. But I’ve become a 
sort of trouble shooter here because I’m handy with all sorts 
of tools and, I’ll wager, at one time or another, I’ve worked in 
every department in the mill. Been here for over 30 years 
and never missed a whistle. That ought to be the answer. I 
like my work, I like my Company and the men I work with 
are all my kind. 

“| manage to keep busy outside of hours, too. Have a num- 
ber of hobbies, some profitable, some just to keep me out of 
mischief. For one thing, I carve and sell wooden horses for 
carousels—merry-go-rounds to you. They must be good be- 
cause I get orders from carnivals all over the East. I built my 
own house, my own way, with my own hands. I’m a hunter of 
the first water. Two years ago shot a record bear—425 pounder. 
Do some guiding, too, now and then, and believe it or not, 
I’ve tamed two foxes. Spend my spare time entertaining at 
Veteran and Fraternal Clubs. 

“Maybe you think that thisis 
a lot of work for one man. It does 
keep me busy but it also keeps 
me happy. I wouldn’t be a 
good State of Mainer if I didn’t 
like to work hard and well. 

“So when you ask me if I 
like my job, my answer is— 
“You bet’. All of ’em.” 


What William Gagnon says, if carefully analyzed, con- 
stitutes an invitation for you to establish your industry in 
Maine. The State of Maine takes great pride in its indus- 
trial workers. They are capable, loyal and happy. The 


success of any industry depends upon the availability of 
workers with those characteristics. 








If you are thinking of mov- 
ing, expanding or decentral- 
izing, it will pay you to 
investigate the possibilities 
of a location in industrial 
Maine. Send for the free 
booklet, “Industrial Maine’”’. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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Truman Quest for ‘48 Partner... Fear of Collapse 
In Japan...Threat in Submarine-Carried Rockets 


Josef Stalin, for Russia, is accepting 
the U.S. challenge to pit his system 
of state socialism and dictatorship 
against this country’s system of cap- 
italism and representative govern- 
ment in a bid for world leadership. 
Premier Stalin and V. M. Molotov 
are ready to accept the idea of two 
worlds. 


x kk 


Ernest Bevin, as British Foreign Sec- 
retary, has let George Marshall, U.S. 
Secretary of State, know that Great 
Britain is not ready to accept a role 
in the world where she will need again 
to tell another expanding nation that 
it can go so far and no farther with- 
out courting war, while U.S. sits on 
the side lines. Next time, U.S., her- 
self, will have to call the turns in the 
first place. 


xk * 


George Marshall will face a major job 
of organization when he gets back to 
U.S. if he expects his State Depart- 
ment to be able to handle the job of 
reorganizing the world. The Depart- 
ment itself is bewildered by its sud- 
den increase in responsibilities. 


x k *& 


A $350,000,000 job of world relief is 
supposed to be taken over by the De- 
partment of State from UNRRA on 
May I, and yet that Department has 
no particular plans for spending the 
money which Congress is being asked 
to provide. One idea is merely to turn 
the money over to “friendly” govern- 
ments and then let in newspapermen 
to see where it goes. 


xR * 


U.S. is proposing to spend $500,000,- 
000 in Korea, $250,000,000 in Greece 
and $150,000,000 in Turkey without 
any plans in detail and without an 
organization to handle the spending 
and to watch where the money flows 


¥ oko * 


Mr. Truman and highest State De- 
partment officials actually did not 
think of the United Nations when 
they formulated U.S. policy related 
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to Greece and Turkey, indicating that 
the new world organization is on the 
side lines because of the difficulty of 
getting around the veto power in its 
top control organization. 


® of of 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is urging all of a sudden that 
U.S. turn Japan over to the Japanese 
because the economic structure of 
that country is about ready to come 
down around his ears and he prefers 
to be in a position to dodge any cen- 
sure that might accompany a Japa- 
nese collapse. 


x k * 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, has known for some 
time that some of his top aides have 
been suspected by U.S. officials of a 
special friendliness for Russia. High 
officials of this Government were not 
surprised when an appointee of Mr. 
Lie’s was caught trying to rifle the 
papers of the British representative 
on the commission investigating guer- 
rilla activities in Greece. 


x * * 


Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, is 
hinting that he intends to take a less 
active role in Senate debates on for- 
eign policy. The Senator’s friends say 
that his espousal of a viewpoint on 
foreign affairs that runs rather in line 
with the Russian viewpoint is not sit- 
ting too well with voters back home. 


xk * 


Richard Deupree, chairman of the 
Joint Army-Navy Munitions Board 
and head of a big soap company, and 
Arthur Ballantine, former Treasury 
Under Secretary, are in the running 
for the job of Secretary of National 
Defense if Congress approves a merg- 
er of the services. James Forrestal, 
Navy Secretary, mentioned most fre- 
quently for the job, apparently is not 
acceptable to the Air Forces. 


x & * 


V-2 rockets that can be launched 
from decks of especially designed 
submarines are in the research stage. 


One estimate is that within three 
five years U.S. will have submarip 
capable of launching rockets ove 
range of about 300 miles, whi 
means that, in hands of others, 
marines then could lie 300 miles 
U.S. shores and attack coastal cifj 


x kk 


Arms standardization plans for Wes 

ern Hemisphere nations are being o 
posed by the State Department with 
the argument that to push standar 

ization would be to encourage Lati 

American nations to put money int 
arms instead of into economic im 
provements. The Army takes a differ. 
ent line. 


x kk 


Robert Lovett, former Under Secré 
tary of War for Air, at the mome 

is at the top of the list of those cor 

sidered for the job of Under Secretary 
of State when Dean Acheson retires. 
Mr. Acheson, who has sought to re. 
turn to private life for a long time, is 
reported to be determined this timet} 
make the break. 


xk *& 


President Truman is beginning to 
think about a 1948 running mate and 
is finding that the field of Democrat 
with a big political following from 
which to choose is very limited since 
the last election. 


= * * 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com 
merce, and James Forrestal, Secret 
tary of the Navy, are in the White 
House calculations related to second 
place on the 1948 Democratic ticket, 
but the whole vice-presidential situa 
tion is in a state of flux. 


x k * 


John Taber, Appropriations Commit. 
tee chairman of the House, seeking to 
find $6,000,000,000 to save out of 
President’s budéet, is finding that sf 
able cuts are very difficult to 
and to make stick. Cuts to date 
running at about half the expect 
rate and often are paper cuts il 
might not materialize. 
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